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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And there are countless other commodities 
which are Grade A collateral when covered 
by a Lawrence receipt. Bank officers through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico 
welcome inventory loans secured this way 
since each Lawrence warehouse receipt is 
backed by the integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company — a continuously successful 
operation for forty years. 

In addition;.each Lawrence receipt is 
backed by legal liability and fidelity bonds 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lil. 


AWRENCE 


totaling $1,000,000 at each of the more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations. 
Such comprehensive coverage affords unsur- 
passed security for banks and other receipt 
holders. 

Consider, too, Lawrence facility — typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 


- » « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


STEM 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Coupon-Leager Plan 


for installment loan accounting 
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OMPLETE, legible information 

for each installment, including 

balance after payment, is right 
on the customer’s coupon. That’s how 
Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
stimulates mailed-in payments. Man- 
chester Trust Company, Manchester, 
Conn., found their mail payments 
increased more than 50% when they 
— to this exclusive plan for 
installment loan accounting with a 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 


The protection and convenience of 
this — are especially important. 
On the versatile Sensimatic the con- 
tinuous strip of coupons and the 
ledger are pre-scheduled simultane- 
ously, assuring identical figures. Each 
posting of a paid coupon is proved 
on the Payment Journal. The amount 
of any error is printed, localized for 
quick correction. Partial payments 
are handled with ease. 


Better customer service actually costs 
less, too. The Manchester Trust 
Company finds that five customers 
are now being served in the time it 
formerly took for one. Three tellers 
do the work that used to require 
four, and these three can still handle 
a 50% increase in regular work load. 


Here are all of the advantages of a 
coupon installment plan, without the 
disadvantages. Ask your Burroughs 
man to explain it in detail. He’s listed 
in the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory. Or write Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 








From Where We Sd.... 


Diligence Is Still a Virtue 


Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a symposium of banker opin- 
ion regarding the adequacy of a 
5-day bank work week. It is pre- 
sented with the thought that the 
various viewpoints expressed, 
whatever the degree of agreement 
or disagreement encountered in the 
reader, will be sure to prove valu- 
able as a means of re-examining 
the validity of conclusions previ- 
ously reached, and that it will be 
helpful to those contemplating a 
change in banking hours in arriving 
at a correct decision. 

While the 514-day week remains 
a strongly entrenched institution 
among banks in small and medium 
sized communities, it seems to be 
slowly yielding ground to the 5-day 
week, largely by reason of the 
necessity for competing for person- 
nel with neighboring offices and in- 
dustries which are operating on that 
basis. One banker even suggested 
that he could see a 35-hour week 
in the offing. He went on to say that 
the trend seemed to him to be in- 
exorable, and that banks might as 
well start getting in step. 

This seems to be a good point at 
which to take off at a slight tangent 
and consider just where we’re going 
in the matter of reduced hours. 
There’s no denying that much, per- 
haps all, of what has been done in 
that direction thus far amounts to 
a distinct social gain. The gap in the 
production of goods and services 
which would have otherwise 
resulted from this development, has 
been closed by technological ad- 
vancement, with rather a wide 
margin to spare. 

The opportunities afforded sal- 
aried workers and wage earners 
for the enjoyment of a consider- 
ably increased amount of leisure 
has contributed substantially to 
their well-being—hence to their 
efficiency and productivity. Bank 
employees, along with most other 
categories, have been enabled by 
the progressively lessened number 
of hours spent on the job, to engage 
in a full complement of other ac- 
tivities. 

Just by way of rounding out the 


picture, however, it seems appropri- 
ate to suggest that the trend toward 
shorter hours and shorter work 
weeks is not an unending one-way 
street. Beyond the point we have 
reached, anything we may manage 
to rack up in the way of a gain re- 
sulting from a further curtailment 
of hours on the job may well 
amount to a loss when the entire 
score is in. 


We seem to be generally inclined 
to feel that we have gotten ahead 
of ourselves in this matter of pro- 
duction of goods amd services—that 
we have more than we can use 
effectively as matters stand, and 
that we need to devote relatively 
less of our time and energies to 
productive effort. Our agricultural 
surpluses and accumulating inven- 
tories in almost every category of 
consumers’ goods would appear to 
provide ample warrant for enter- 
taining the notion that it’s time for 
us to do some collective resting on 
our oars while consumption pulls 
abreast. 


We do’ have our problems in this 
connection, but by no means all the 
fault lies in our ability to produce 
more than we are able or willing to 
consume. That will be true only 
when the wants and needs for the 
products of our farms and factories 
shall have become completely satis- 
fied, not only within our own 
boundaries, but throughout the rest 
of the world, as well. 


All of our problems of overpro- 
duction are more largely problems 
of distribution, insoluble as they 
presently seem to be. They will be 
solved, not by taking it easy, but by 
diligently applying ourselves to the 
task of making our individual con- 
tributions to the common welfare 
worth as much in terms of the con- 
tributions of others as we possibly 
can. And that is done, not by put- 
ting as little as possible into our 
side of the transaction, but as much 
as a due regard for the welfare of 
all concerned will permit. 


The shortening of hours was part 
and parcel of the doctrine of scar- 
city which gained wide acceptance 












in the early days of the great de. 
pression, and particularly while the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
was part of the law of the land. But, 
while our economy seemed then 
to be afflicted with burdensome 
surpluses, subsequent events 
seemed to prove conclusively that 
the answer did not lie in the arbi- 
trary curtailment of working hours 
—hence of production. 



































It was then, too, that work came 
to be officially frowned upon. While 
there were unquestionably many 
situations in which employers were 
taking undue advantage of their 
employees, it is highly doubtful that 
such abuses existed in banks gen- 
erally to the extent that they re- 
quired correction by law. We felt 
then and we still feel that the net 
effect of the resulting insistence 
upon a rigid observance of the 
working hours prescribed for bank 
employees was to place a premium 
on what had traditionally been re- 
garded as a cardinal sin among all 
up and coming workers every- 
where: clock watching. 



























































From that day on there appears 
to have developed an aversion for 
the kind of diligence in the pursuit 
of one’s tasks that would make him 
forgetful of time and place. Replac- 
ing it in large measure is an attitude 
that it is wrong to work merely be- 
cause one chooses to do so, par- 
ticularly if the employer is likely 
to derive any benefit from the time 
and effort thus expended. Far 
greater now than in the day when 
it was written is the need for the 
acceptance of this bit of philosophy 
from the pen of Elbert Hubbard: 
“Folks who never do any more than 
they get paid for, never get paid for 
any more than they do.” 























There is no greater need in the 
whole field of employee relations 
than that work should be restored 
to its proper place in the esteem of 
everyone as the supreme prere- 
quisite to any kind of progress. 


















Editor 
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The Issues in Washi ngton eee 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Question of the month: If Congress passes a bill to extend rigid 90-per- 
cent-of-parity farm price supports--as most observers predict--what would happen 
if President Eisenhower vetoed it? Answer: Unless Congress could override the 
veto with a two-thirds majority, flexible supports would go into effect even 
though the Administration's own plan for flexibles had been rejected. 

Here's the story. When the 80th Congress passed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1949 it provided for price props on the six basic commodities within the 
range of 75 to 90 per cent of parity. But _this provision is not now in operation 
because the 82nd Congress passed a law that makes 90 per cent props mandatory 
through 1954. 


If_ no new farm legislation is passed in 1954, the original act of 1949-- 
with ts flexible supports--goes into full operation. 
Support prices would drop more under the act of 1949 than they would under 
the Administration proposal. 


Not communists in Government, but how to keep the nation's economy rolling 
along is the number one issue on Capitol Hill. Congressmen have learned that 
in recession is what the people back home are most worried about. 

Optimism is now more than ever the Administration's keynote businesswise. 
Spearheading the vigorous campaign against "the prognosticators of gloom" are 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey and Budget Director Joseph Dodge, former 
Detroit banker. 








The Senate, Banking Committee expects to hold hearings during this session 
on, among other things, the President's eight-point housing and home finance 
program and on the bill introduced by Styles Bridges (R., N.H.) for a return to 
the full gold standard. Right now the committee is looking into the operation 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

Chairman Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) said last month that they will also act 


this year on bank holding company legislation. 


Rumors crop up from time to time that the U.S. will boost the price of gold. 
The latest of these rumors grew out of a boom in gold stocks on the London and 
Johannesburg stock exchanges last month. But at the moment, at least, there is 


no apparent inclination in Washington to tamper with the $35-an-ounce price. 


You'll be hearing more about President Eisenhower's plan to put corporate 


income taxes on a partial pay-as-you-go basis. If Congress accepts the plan, 
the seasonal loan pattern will again be changed. 


The Randall Commission report, released last month, is so shot full of 
dissents that it seems unlikely that much will actually come of it. Most 
damaging to the chances of the commission's recommendations are the dissents 
of Sen. Eugene Millikin (R., Colo.) and Rep. Dan Reed (R., N.Y.), chairmen of 
the two committees in Congress that will pass on the report. , 

Banking was represented on the 17-man commission by Chairman Clarence B. 
Randall, dir. of the FNB of Chicago; Jesse W. Tapp, exec. V.P. of Bank of 
America; Cola G. Parker, dir. of FNB of Neenah, Wis., and Sen. Prescott Bush 
(Re, Conn.) of Brown Brothers Harriman. Generally, the bankers voted on the 
side of freer trade. ne 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 484,286,063.95 


U. S. Government Securities . §72,229,541.25 
State and Municipal Securities 26,188,140.62 


Other Securities . . . 12,664,965.06 


795 14345239-57 
6,267 ,604.06 


Loans and Bills Purchased. 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 


Banking Houses 8,600,011.00 


Interest Accrued. ... 35§255,137-90 
Customers’ Liability on 


Acceptances Outstanding 22,958,710.66 


$1,842,154,414.07 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . . . $1,656,719,011.96 


Acceptances. ... . . $25,624,508.35 


In Portfolio . 2,155,700.40 23,468,807.95 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 14,546,014.18 


Dividend Payable January 2,1954. . . . I ,200,000.00 


Capital $2.4 ,000,000.00 


Surplus 100,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. 22,220,579.98 146,220,579.98 





$1,842,154,414.07 


U. S. Government Securities carried at $104,315,238.06 


on December 31, 1953, were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Concentrated Course in Banking 


FEBRUARY 1954 


Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


Sensing a need for some means of helping to prepare selected members of the 
staffs of their correspondent banks for the greater responsibilities which lie ahead 
of them, this bank has devised and implemented a four-and-one-half-day course 
of intense study which has proved highly successful. 


By RAY HARRISON 


Vice-President, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E THOUGHT when we mailed 
to our correspondent banks 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


West Virginia an announcement re- 
garding our first “Concentrated 
Course in Banking,” perhaps some 
25 or 30 of them, at best, might be 
interested. When, therefore, we re- 
ceived 80 applications for enroll- 
ment within a few weeks following 
the mailing, we found it necessary 
to divide our student body into two 






sections and give two courses in- 
stead of the one we originally con- 
templated. Moreover, so many ap- 
plications kept coming in, without 
any further announcement, that two 
sections are filled for this year, as 
well. 

There is every indication that our 
Concentrated Course in Banking is 
filling a real need. I hesitate to de- 
fine that need because, like all 
things having to do with human be- 


7 


ings, it is complex and not readily 
expressed in a positive, all-inclusive 
definition. 

Perhaps, however, I can define 
it in terms of our objectives in giv- 
ing the course. In general our pur- 
pose is to assist our correspondent 
banks in the training of their future 
and new executives. Because Mellon 
Bank is composed of a relatively 
large main office, along with a num- 
ber of others, many of which are 


located in smaller communities, we 
feel that we haye been exposed to 
the problems of banks of all sizes. 
And we know that all of our units, 
regardless of size or location, are 
confronted with a need for some 
means of training future executives. 

We naturally assumed that other 
banks shared this need and that as- 
sumption was confirmed by discus- 
sions with our correspondent bank 
friends and by their response to our 
announcement. Our aim, then, was 
to give our correspondents the 
benefit of our experience in the hope 
that it would be helpful to them in 
attacking this problem. 

Specifically, our purpose is to 
teach from our experience the facts 
and procedures necessary to sound 
banking and to define and stimulate 
the attitudes essential to successful 
banking. Further, because most of 
our students engage in a wide range 
of banking activity, we hope by 
drawing on our various depart- 
ments to make recognizable the 
characteristics of good management 
in each of the specialized fields of 
banking. And we try to give each 
student a “tool chest” of knowledge 
and material that might be helpful 
to him as he turns from one field to 
another in the course of an average 
day’s business. 

Finally, we present and interpret 
the latest available data regarding 
the always changing economic and 
legislative scene as it relates to 
banking. For example, the new 
Commercial Code which may some 
day come into nationwide use will 
be given some time and study in the 
current year. 


Not a Beginner's Course 


For some of the older men, a good 
deal of the content of last year’s 
first course was refresher material. 
For the younger men, it was new 
information and new ideas. But for 
all of them it was four and a half 
days of concentrated study, includ- 
ing considerable homework. Al- 
though we had some fun during our 
periods of relaxation, that was al- 
together incidental to the main pur- 
pose of the course—work. That was 
our central thought as our “deans” 
prepared the curriculum and our 
“faculty members” prepared for 
their class sessions. 

That seems to have been the way 
everyone wanted it. Our students 





RAY HARRISON 


were determined to take back with 
them all the helpful information 
they could manage to assimilate, 
and there were many indications in 
the correspondence received follow- 
ing the course that .they were 
highly successful. We received this 
typical comment from a Brockway, 
Pa. student: “. . . Almost daily, I 
find benefits received from this 
course can be applied to our work 
here.” Another went back home and 
immediately applied the audit pro- 
cedures discussed in the course, and, 
as a result, dealt effectively with a 
shortage of some $700 discovered in 
one of his bookkeeper’s accounts. 


We think that one of the reasons 
why much of the material has 
proved so immediately useful is 
this: It is not a “beginner’s” course. 
We planned it for a man with at 
least five years of banking experi- 
ence, or with at least enough ex- 
perience to cause his bank to feel 
that he would be assuming execu- 
tive duties before long. And we 
screened the applicants for two 
things: (1) to make sure each one 
had enough background to under- 


stand the course material and 
terminology, and (2) to keep 
qualifications and experience of 


those attending each course as uni- 
form as possible. 

As a result, the students were 
able to relate what they learned or 
“relearned” to their background of 
experience, and to put it to work 
promptly upon returning to their 
home banks. Equally important, the 
students themselves were capable of 





contributing to the teaching of the 
course, and they did so in several” 
instances. 


The experience gained in the 
course of the preparation and pres- 
entation of our last year’s sessions, 
together with the reactions of the 
students and the information and 
suggestions they have given us re- 
garding their needs and preferences, 
have naturally been helpful to us 
in developing a stronger, even more 
useful course for the current year. 


The “dean” of our faculty is 
James T. Brown, vice-president, 
who taught at the University of 
Oregon early in his career. The rest 
of the faculty consists, of officers of 
Mellon Bank, each teaching the 
subject in which he _ specializes 
while on the job. 


The project as a whole is ad- 
ministered by our Correspondent 
Bank Division, headed by Hugh D. 
MacBain, vice-president, assisted by 
J. Gregg Frazier, assistant vice- 
president and Charles H. Knake, 
William G. Humes and David H. 
Sullivan, assistant cashiers. 


Essential Principles Explained 


It goes without saying that it took 
considerable compressing to crowd. 
a course as comprehensive as ours 
into four and one-half days. We 
managed, nevertheless, to include 
in our treatment of each of the sub- 
jects covered, an explanation of the 
principles essential to an under- 
standing of the basic fundamentals 
with which one must start in think- 
ing any problem through to a cor- 
rect conclusion. 

This year, the curriculum is only 
slightly changed from that of 1953. 
In it, we are including six hours on 
the general subject of credit, fol- 
lowed by three hours on mortgage 
loans and four on installment credit. 


Two hours are givén to audit con- 
trols, then three to bank operations 
in general. Bank investments will 
be discussed for three class hours. 
Two hours will be devoted to sales, 
and one to the broad fields of public 
relations and personnel. 

Economics will round out the 
course with a three-hour class on 
money markets. 

Then, in addition to the day-time 
classes, we will have four one-hour 
evening seminars at which we will 
deal with bank operations, install- 
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| INSTANTLY ACCEPTED... 


with no questions asked! 








“You can’t fool me, my good man—that 
better be an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


It’s child’s play to spend American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They are instantly recog- 
nized, instantly accepted in more places than 
any other travelers cheque. 

More than 60 years of service, backed by 
vigorous national advertising and promotion, 
have made American Express Travelers 
Cheques the most widely accepted and the 


most popular cheques in the world. 


This universal acceptability, plus the unique 
advantages of American Express service, the 
world over, bring to your bank a double 
bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the safe, 
convenient service they enjoy in your bank. 
So offer them American Express Travelers 


Cheques and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 


ment credit, wills, trust and taxes, 
and business trends. 

A description of our treatment of 
the subject of credit will serve to 
indicate the nature of the course as 
a whole. As indicated by the num- 
ber of hours devoted to it, this gen- 
eral subject is one to which we as- 
sign considerable importance, and 
we have every reason to believe 
that our students feel as we do 
about it. 

In his introduction of the subject 
a year ago, our “Dean,” Jim Brown, 
placed much emphasis upon the 
growing importance of the exten- 
sion of credit as a major source of 
bank income. He pointed out that 
loans had doubled since the close 
of World War II, while deposits 
have risen only seven per cent. He 
especially mentioned credit analysis 
as a function which has come to be 
generally recognized among loan 
officers as a vital one in the intelli- 
gent and profitable extension of 
credit, particularly in this period 
of constantly increasing volume of 
long term loans. 


Credit Analysis Stressed 


It was sought, first of all, to im- 
part to the students the concept 
that banks, regardless of size, 
should have one man who is pri- 
marily responsible for analyzing all 
credit risks assumed by the bank, 
and that this man should have ac- 
cess not only to the chief executive 
officer of the bank, but to its board, 
as well. 

We stressed the necessity of se- 
curing all data pertinent to any 
particular loan, and cited examples 
showing the scope of the informa- 
tion required. Because this would 
involve many types of information 
with which our students would be 
unfamiliar, we discussed sources 
and methods of securing the data 
required. Each student received a 
small library of source material. 

There followed a discussion of the 
techniques employed in the selec- 
tion of those specific items of in- 
formation with which the loan of- 
ficer would be directly concerned in 
dealing with a particular loan, and 
in judging the relative importance 
of each in the light of the circum- 
stances then prevailing. We finally 
introduced case studies taken from 
our files, and guided our students 
through the actual credit problems 
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Vice Presidents Hugh D. MacBain and James T. Brown talk it over. 


involved; always with the thought 
that we were illustrating a prin- 
ciple that would be equally appli- 
cable to their own lending prob- 
lems. 


One of these cases concerned an 
application for an unsecured line of 
credit of $60,000 made by a manu- 
facturer of ball and roller bearings 
which was organized shortly after 
the war. We gave the students a full 
report on the company, its owners 
and management, and outlined its 
credit history up to the present 
time. Each student was supplied 
with a balance sheet and profit and 
loss data for the previous four 
years. He was then asked to supply 
the answers to ten questions, all 
based on the assumption that his 
bank’s lending limit was $100,000, 
e.g., What additional information 
would you request of the manage- 
ment? What does an analysis of the 
company’s financial statement 
show? Do you consider a $60,000 
credit adequate for the next 12 
months? Should this be a term loan 
rather than an open line of credit? 


It will be noted that the students 
had no clue as to whether or not 
they had all the data they needed. 
Nor were the data selected or 


evaluated for them. It was put 


squarely up to them to make the 


decisions and to supply the answers, 


and they attacked the problems 
with enthusiasm. The results were 
exciting, and the ensuing discus- 
sions were highly informative to all 
of us. 


It was thoroughly demonstrated 
in the course of one of these dis- 
cussions that while facts may be 
cold and unalterable, they have 
little real meaning until they are 
applied by an intelligent person; 
and that in that application the 
interpretation of the facts may be 
changed by the circumstances in 
which they are considered. 

In the case in question, a number 
of students obviously assigned dif- 
ferent weights to particular facts 
with regard to a department store, 
and there were differences of opin- 
ion as to the manner in which these 
facts were related to each other. 
Some of the students said they 
would make the loan on an un- 
secured basis, as requested, while 
others said they would require that 
it be secured. A third group in- 
sisted that they would not make 
the loan at all. 


Because of the characteristics of 
the areas from which we drew our 
students varied considerably, and 
because the sizes of both the banks 
and the 
covered a relatively wide range, we 
presented a variety of case studies, 


communities represented 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ; 
United States Government Obligations , 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings ond Adj jac ont Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided Profits . 
Discount Collected, but not Bavued 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 518,209,628.75 


$ 681,835, 458.97 
816,965, 923.01 
145, 248, 512.31 

1,191, 739,065.12 
1,928, 349.77 

5, 700, 000.00 
2,803, 372.35 

8, 031,875.50 

378, 856.79 
$2,854, 631, 413.82 


90,000, 000.00 
100, 000, 000.00 
3,999, 632.43 
2,027,576.67 
1,800, 000.00 
32,630, 948.16 
2,900, 115.08 


1,921, 465, 425.49 


181,587, 043.16 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


2,621, 262,097.40 
__11,044.08 
$2, 854,631, 413.82 


United States Government obligations carried at $270,012,375.00 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. Farrincron 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. ForGcan 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Watter M. HEYMANN 
Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNowLson 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivinGsTon 
President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Board of Directors 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 


BentLey G. McCioup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 


Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
President, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, JR. 
Chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


CLareENCE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


GiLBerT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. DouGtas Stuart 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 
President, 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHipPLe 
Chairman of the Board 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CORPORATION 


Serving the nations banks at 
the heart of the nations trade 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


February, 1954 





hoping that at least one of them 
would sound like “a problem back 
home” to each of the students. 


The Teachers Learn 


Our experience provides convinc- 
ing proof of the effectiveness of the 
case study method as a teaching 
technique. The considerable number 
of requests we have received for 
sets of our studies is a further in- 
dication of their worth. Particularly 
is this true of those received from 
educators and educational institu- 
tions employing this method, among 
them the Converse Professor of 
Banking and Finance at Harvard 
Business School; the head of Busi- 
ness Administration Extension at 
the University of California; and 
the Commerce Department of the 
University of Akron. Requests have 
also been received from a number 
of banks and from the Federal Re- 
serve System’s Division of Exami- 
nations. 

In our endeavors to improve this 
course we are taking a very critical 
view of everything we do and the 
results attained; and we are asking 
our students to do the same thing. 
To make sure that they do a thor- 
oughgoing job of it, we ask them 
to provide us with candid answers 
to a list of 35 questions bearing on 
every detail. We also ask each stu- 
dent to record his strongest criti- 
cism of the course. 

Perhaps, because of the wider 
scope of our activities, we at Mellon 
Bank are in a position to teach 
something new, or to give a new 
slant to something old, or to provide 
a concise refresher for our cor- 
respondent bank friends. But, to go 
literary for a moment, these words 
from Geoffrey Chaucer describe the 











attitude of each of us toward this 
project: 
. and gladly would he learn 
and gladly teach .. .” 


In this case, we happen to occupy 
the role of teacher, but, all through 
the course, we keep our ears open 
for anything we can learn. For we 
are conscious of the fact that for 
one to so organize his knowledge as 
to enable him to convey it to an- 
other is a most humbling experi- 
ence. It reveals so clearly the limits 
of that knowledge. 


Can We Departmentalize 
Public Relations? 


On a recent trip to the Middle 
West, I found myself in the com- 
pany of two bank presidents. Presi- 
dent A spoke with assurance upon 
the high quality of his bank’s public 
relations efforts. He emphasized 
that he had appointed one of his 
junior staff as the public relations 
officer and provided this man with 
a secretarial assistant. “And now,” 
continued President A, “we have 
created a public relations depart- 
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ment where I can dump all of my 
problems and forget them.” 

President A’s rather casual treat- 
ment of the subject made the whole 
thing sound easy until President B 
took over the cross examination. By 
use of the Socratic approach Presi- 
dent B soon discovered that Presi- 
dent A’s public relations depart- 
ment was, in effect, sealed off from 
other operations of the bank and, in 
reality, was doing little more than 
placing the bank’s advertising, 
(which in this case was not syn- 
chronized with other phases of the 
new business effort) working in 
liaison with the printers and every 
so often taking care of special cases 
like the time “the eccentric old 
lady lost her safe deposit key and 
claimed the bank had stolen it.” 

I recount this story not t6 ridicule 
President A, because actually he had 
gone considerably further than 
many banks in his public relations 
planning, but to point out that this 
broad question cannot be answered 
categorically merely by the appoint- 
ment of a public relations officer 
or by the creation of a public rela- 
tions department. 

To be effective, the public rela- 
tions effort must be embraced by 
the bank’s entire family, beginning 
with the board of directors and 
president, right down the line to the 
newest employee. 

Standing in the middle of this 
total effort should be the public re- 
lations department to be sure, but 
its relationship should be that of 
quarterback to team or teacher to 
students. The department itself can 
be the nerve center of the total 
effort but it is rarely in a position 
to carry out the suggestions which 
its own impulses must direct to 
other functions and people in the 

SLank. 

And so, let’s not think of public 
relations merely as a departmental 
matter but as a problem of the en- 
tire bank team. It is only under 
this kind of relationship that signifi- 
cant gains can be made after the 
departmental quarterback calls the 
various plays—plays which in some 
cases may be wrong but without 
which there can be no cohesive ef- 
fort.—Carl K. Dellmuth, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., before An- 
nual Trust and Banking Conference 
of the New Jersey Bankers Assn. 
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MR. W. A. SANDERS, President, 
after a careful study of his book- 
an y= operation, gives the re- 
port below. 


THESE THREE NATIONAL 135’s replaced five machines formerly used at the National 
is. They return a good part of their original cost in 


Exchange Bank, Fond Du Lac, 
savings every year. 


“Our Walional Unit Posting Plan 


returns 30/ yearly 


on our original investment!” 


“On November 1, 1952, our bank in- 
stalled the National Unit Posting Plan 
for checking accounts. We have been 
overwhelmingly pleased with the results. 
“A careful study of our operation 
over three months has shown us the 
following results: 
1. Handling more volume with fewer 
personnel 
2. Better audit control and proof 
3. Easier training of personnel 
4. Better end-of-the-month operation— 
trial balance and transfer 
5S. Neater statement— better customer 
relations 
6. An annual savings of approximately 
$3,680. 


— National Exchange Bank, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


“Naturally, the first five items can- 
not be measured directly in dollars and 
cents, but we can assure you that they 
have saved many troublesome hours of 
overtime, and ensuing headaches in 
audit work. We believe that these fea- 
tures alone deserve our wholehearted 
commendation of these machines. 

“‘An annual savings of $3,680 is re- 
flected in reduction of salary expense, 
overtime payment, stationery and car- 
bon costs, maintenance and depreciation 
expense. Therefore, dollarwise, our Na- 
tional machines return 35% of their 
cost every year in direct savings, a 
worthy investment for our bank.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


February, 1954 


It is not unusual for National 
machines to repay their original 
cost in one year! Your nearby 
National representative, a trained 
systems analyst, will be happy to 
look over your operations and 
show you how Nationals can cut 
costs, improve efficiency, return 
handsome dividends on your orig- 
inal investment. He is listed in 
the classified directory. Call him 
today. Or write us at Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 











Bank Work Week Geared 
to Needs of Public 


There is a general alertness to the importance of adapting length 


of week to the convenience of the public. ‘ Most banks in small and 


medium sized communities favor a 5'/2-day week. Minority holds 


5-day week with one evening opening is meeting with a favorable 


public reaction. 


By J. H. PETERS 


to banking services 5, 5% or 

6 days a week, and why? This, 
in effect, is one of the questions 
which was posed by an article on 
the subject that appeared in the 
October issue of BANKERS MONTHLY* 
and repeated in a letter addressed 
to bankers located in all sections of 
the country. 

All of the responding banks are 
agreed that the consideration of 
prime importance is that the pub- 
lic’s banking needs must be -ade- 
quately met. Divergences of opinion 
concern themselves only with the 
question of what it takes to meet 
those needs. 

P. H. Ennis, vice-president of The 
First National Bank of Chester 
(Pa.) believes that “the 5-day week 
is adequate, both from an opera- 
tional and from a business relations 
standpoint, provided at least one 
and one-half evening hours are 
made available to the customer.” 
His bank is open Friday evenings 
from 6:30 to 8:00. 


Bruce Townsend, president of 
The City National Bank, Clinton, 
Iowa, feels differently about it. Says 
Mr. Townsend: “In medium-size to 
small communities, a 5-day work 
week is inadequate for banks to 
serve the public. The industrial 
worker with Saturday off certainly 
wishes to use part of that time to 
catch up on family and business 
errands which require that the 
stores and banks be open to him on 
that date. As bankers we have re- 


Sie the public have access 


*Do We Want a Shorter Work Week? by 
C. W. Fishbaugh, asst. cash., Security Trust 
& Savings, Bank, Shenandoah, lowa. 
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cently shouted loudly and long re- 
garding the value‘of good public 
relations. Surely this cannot be ac- 
complished by closing the doors on 
people’s bank accounts ‘during a 
day when the wheels are turning 
elsewhere.” 


It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that Chester is a city of 
some 66,000* and Mr. Ennis’ bank 
has deposits of about $20,500,000; 
while Clinton has a population of 
30,379 and deposits in Mr. Town- 
send’s bank approximate $16,000,- 
000. Both the banks and the com- 
munities are relatively somewhat 
larger than the average of those 





figuring in this survey. A prepon- 
derance of the latter would fall into 
the medium size category, in which, 
it is presumed, will be found most of 
the banks which are weighing the 
question of shortening the work 
week. 

From a $6,000,000 Virginia bank 
in a town of 2,500 comes this re- 
port: “We operate a country bank; 
the people still are in the habit of 
coming in on Saturdays, and Satur- 
day still remains one of our busiest 
if not the busiest day of the week. 
Virginia is going to have a bill in- 
troduced in the legislature in Jan- 
uary allowing for permissive Sat- 
urday closing. Should this bill pass, 
and I anticipate that it will, we will 
not take advantage of it. I have a 


‘feeling that a good many country 


banks in Virginia will remain open 
on Saturday because it is our busi- 
est morning. We close at 12 o’clock 
and feel that it will be to our best 
interest to continue to do so, both 
from an operations and from a pub- 
lic relations standpoint.” 

A $14,000,000 bank in a city of 
45,000 in the same state regards it- 
self as a small-town bank as far 


*All population figures are those of the official 
census of 1950 and deposit totals are those 
of June 30, 1953, as reported in the Rand 
McNally Bankers Directory. 





The City National of Clinton, la., considers 5-day week inadequate. 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Director, New York and Cuba 
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ALVIN G. BRUSH 
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President 
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President, United States 
Lines Company 
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President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 
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Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 
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Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
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President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 
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Vice Chairman 
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Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $ 882,219,593.02 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 833.048,304.74 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
a ae ea ee 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities . . . .... 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 
6k ae 8 
6 6 ss a ae 


81,410,689.37 
135,850,386.05 
4,511,700.00 
28,084,495.54 


917,612,832.12 
14,434,348.73 
14,918,335.67 
13,537,850.23 
7,484,154.94 


$2,933,112,690.41 


Banking Houses . ...... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital » « « « $ 50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . .  100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 29,279,761.30 $ 179,669.761.30 


Reserves for Taxes, 

21,903,581.72 
1,889,625.00 

13.985,931.63 


Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1954 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . .. . 14,629,344.74 
Other Liabilities . . . , 1,635,734.97 
ee ae .  2,699,398,711.05 


$2,933,112,690.41 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $141,426,848.42 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





as the 5-day week is concerned. 
It is supporting the state-wide per- 
missive Saturday closing bill, 
“without any plans on our part to 
inaugurate a five-day week.” It is 
felt in this bank that a 5-day week 
would be feasible from an opera- 
tional standpoint, but “very un- 
popular.” 

F. Richard Atkinson, executive 
vice-president of the Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Florence, 
S.C., has had an opportunity to 
appraise the situation from the 
viewpoint of a National Bank Ex- 
aminer, and sees no objection to 
either the 5-day or the 54-day 
week as far as operations are con- 
cerned. Public-relationswise, he 
says, it would depend upon the area 
served by the bank, with the work 
week ranging from five days in the 
case of the larger cities to six in 
most agricultural areas. The Guar- 
anty Bank, with deposits of $7,320,- 
000 in a town of 22,513, is now 
operating on a 514-day basis, but is 
endeavoring to shorten its week to 
5 days. 


An Overload on Monday 


Neither the 5-day nor the 6-day 
week is the appropriate length for 
Ft. Cullins, Colo., according to H. N. 
Bales, president of The Poudre Val- 
ley National Bank of that city. “It 
is our feeling,” he says, “that a 5- 
day week would be a mistake in 
our community. We feel that we 
would not be giving proper service 
to our customers and it would 
create an overload for Monday 
which would offset any time gained 
by closing all day Saturday.” 

Other banks, in Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New Jersey and 
New Mexico, with deposit totals 
ranging from $3,746,000 to $36,584,- 
000, in cities ranging in size from 
3,801 to 28,180 agree that, while the 
5-day week would present no diffi- 
culties as far as operations are con- 
cerned, the public wouldn’t like it. 
All are presently operating on a 
54-day basis, and feel there is no 
better way of meeting the needs of 
both the public and the employees. 


There appears to be general 
agreement among these banks that 
the public has become thoroughly 
adapted to the 514%4-day week, and 
that little or no improvement in 
public relations would result from 
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A 5-Day Bank—The Poudre Valley National of Ft. Collins, Colo. 


lengthening it. Said Mr. Bales on 
this point: “Our experience shows 
that when we were open all day 
Saturday, the peak of our business 
came in the last two hours of the 
business day, and although we are 
quite rushed on Saturday mornings, 
we feel that staying open all day 
Saturday would simply transfer the 
rush from Saturday morning to 
Saturday afternoon.” 


An interesting departure from 
this pattern is presented by The 
First National Bank of Seaford 
(Del.) in a letter received from 
Karl K. Brown, president. Mr. 
Brown reports that his bank is 
operating very satisfactorily on a 
5-day basis, but that they remain 
open an additional two and one- 
half.hours (from 3:30 to 6:00) on 
Friday, closing only from 3:00 to 
3:30. This, he feels, takes very good 
care of the public and meets with a 
minimum of objection on the part 
of the bank’s employees. After the 
bank closes, its employees are 
served a good dinner, prepared and 
served on the premises with its own 
facilities. 


“Our major problem,” continues 
Mr. Brown, “would be not one but 
several if we tried to lengthen our 
work week. First we are competing 
with the large DuPont Nylon plant, 


which has several hundred em- 
ployees, many of them girls, who 
are working five days a week. Up- 
wards of two thirds of our employ- 
ees also consist of women and girls, 
and the considerable number of 
them who are married need their 
Saturdays for home work. The 5- 
day week is a must for them, and if 
we were to lengthen our work 
week, they would go elsewhere.” 


Half a Staff on Saturday 


Another unique schedule is that 
followed by The First National 
Bank of Tarkio, Mo. The plan here, 
according to Claude A. Templeton, 
vice-president, is to operate with 
a complete force five days a week. 
The bank, however, is open until 
noon on Saturday for the receipt of 
deposits, the making of change and 
the rendering of other normal 
banking services, but with this ex- 
ception: No books are kept or 
closed. Only half the staff is re- 
quired for the purpose of waiting on 
the public, making it possible for 
the other half to take alternate Sat- 
urdays off. 


There is no overtime, the public 
is satisfactorily served, and the em- 
ployees are quite happy with their 
long weekend every other week, 
notwithstanding the heavy load of 
work carried over to Monday. Mr. 
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NG on the country's rich soil... 


Kenneth Miller (left) of the Miller 
Implement Company, Independence, 
lowa, and farmer Ramon Hearn dis- 
cuss financing International Harvester 
equipment through the Security State 
Bank of Independence under the IH 
Income Purchase Plan. 


g To finance modern farm equipment is to invest in the good 
earth with which this country is blessed. The experience of 
the Security State Bank of Independence, Iowa, is one of many 
which clearly demonstrates the soundness of that policy. 
Since 1951, this bank and the Miller Implement Company 
of Independence, using the Income Purchase Plan as sug- 
gested by the International Harvester Company, have served 
well the farmers of their community. The plan has brought 
nev’ customers and increased business to both the bank and 
the dealer. Also, it has been a real factor in the expansion of 
; that § the bank’s quarters and facilities. 
tional Successful farming requires mechanization. The replace- 
here, § ment of old machines and the purchase of new units are made : 
leton, § possible by the banker who makes installment loans. See your prone hime spel tt net, r= te nt seg 
: vice president of the bank, review the financing agree- 
with § local International Harvester dealer now for details concern- ments and time payment contracts of one of its many 
week. § ing the Income Purchase Plan. farm equipment loans made under the IH plan. 
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Borrowers Capital in Inventory? 


FOR SECURE LOANS 


OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Marketable assets stored on the manufacturer's or distributor's own 
premises can be collateralized by field warehouse receipts to 
enable you to lend safely in excess of open line limits. On loans of 
this type, it is of the utmost importance to have exact knowledge of 
the quantity, age, value and rate of movement of the inventory. 
New York Terminal Field Warehousing service provides this com- 
plete inventory control. Our experience is extensive—our integrity 
established—our service is a quality service, complete, economical 
and safe. 

This could be the solution to some of your loan account problems. 
A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk. 
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Templeton points out in this con- 
nection that while this procedure 
results in a very heavy run of 
checks on Monday, the number of 
accounts involved is not affected to 
any considerable extent, and the ac- 
cumulation of work is not at all 
burdensome. 

It is generally held by these 
banks that holiday observance 
should be governed by the conven- 
ience of the public, and that banks 
should close only on those holidays 
which are observed by the rest of 
the business community, unless the 
statutes are such as to compel them 
to close. 


To return to the comments of Mr. 
Ennis: “I believe we in Chester 
(Pa.) have worked out a fairly 
satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem; that is, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature enacted legislation giv- 
ing all banking holidays a major 
or minor classification, and permit- 
ting optional opening on all minor 
holidays. Our local clearinghouse 
association then determined that we 
would be open for business as usual 
on those minor holidays which fell 
on Friday, but that we would close 
if they fell on any other day of 
the week. To close on both Friday 
and Saturday would, of course, 
work considerable hardship on the 
public.” 


Here again, Bruce Townsend of 
the City National of Clinton, Ia., 
differs with Mr. Ennis. Referring 
to the closing of banks on minor 
holidays he says, “This ‘sacred cow’ 
of the banking profession injures 
the merchant on Main Street in two 
ways: (a) by denying him direct 
facilities and (b) by cutting down 
volume of trade inasmuch as the 
advance holiday notice discourages 
shopping.” A sizable bank in a siz- 
able Virginia city comments, “the 
observance of bank holidays has 
always been one of the criticisms 


| of banking. I believe that a plan 


could be worked out where only the 


| major holidays would be observed.” 
| A smaller bank in a much smaller 
| community agrees: “I definitely feel 


that bank holidays should be re- 
vised and limited to those days 
easily recognized by the public.” 
From Mr. Bales of Ft. Collins, 
Colo., comes the information that 


the observance of certain minor hol- 


idays has also been made optional in 


| Colorado by legislative enactment, 
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and that the net effect of this legis- 
lation upon his bank will probably 
be to cause it to remain open on 
Colorado Day and Columbus Day, 
two holidays which have received 
little or no recognition at the hands 
of the rest of the business com- 
munity and the public in general. 
Mr. Bales reports that his bank tried 
opening for business as usual on 


Armistice Day, but found that it is | 


possible to err on either side of this 


question of holiday observance as | 


of most others. 
The vice-president of a $37,000,- 
000 bank in a Kentucky town of 


12,000 makes this significant over- 


all comment: 


“Since early days the banks have | 


been recognized as business leaders 


in the communities which they | 


serve. Paraphrasing another state- 
ment, ‘as go the banks so goes busi- 


ness in general.’ In my opinion we | 


should do everything we can to 
stimulate business activities in the 
community which we serve, bearing 
in mind, however, that full con- 
sideration must be given to bank 
personnel. 


“It is quite possible that a 5-day 
week would meet the needs of busi- 
ness in general in highly industrial 
areas or large cities. But, in small 


cities and rural communities where | 


activities are widely diversified, in 
our opinion, banks should endeavor 


to meet the need rather than set | 


the pace.” 


Opposition Not Unanimous 
There are some indications, how- 


ever, that sentiment opposing the | 


5-day bank week in small and me- 
dium sized communities is not quite 


as unanimous as this correspond- | 
ence would seem to indicate. Re- | 
ports emanating from various sec- | 


tions of the country have banks 


respectively choosing to remain | 


closed on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays or Fridays of each week, 
and remaining open on Saturdays in 
deference to the wishes and con- 
venience of the public, with, per- 
haps, an additional one and one- 
half or two hours of banking time 


made available on Friday after- | 


noons and evenings. 


These banks, quite obviously, are | 


not so much concerned about the 
wisdom or necessity of maintaining 
a 51-day or 6-day week as they 
are about the high desirability of 
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For greater speed 


your sendings 


go air mail 


As a Pennsylvania Company correspondent, you 
get speed where speed counts. Direct air mail 
sendings to our own correspondents in all prin- 
cipal cities of the U.S. A. give you the fastest 


service available. 


You'll enjoy, too, the advantages of 24-hour- 
a-day transit operations. Our credit files are 
among Philadelphia’s largest and, of course, 


they are at your disposal. 


As a correspondent, the facilities of our Trust, 
Real Estate and Foreign Departments are also 


at your service. 


In short, our chief stock-in-irade is helpfulness. 























Cordially, we invite you to join our correspond- 


ent family. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 





Member Federal Reserve System . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


providing adequate banking service 
on traditionally busy Saturdays. In 
this they are only half right, ac- 
cording to John C. Hay, vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan National Bank, 
operating in seven Michigan cities, 
with head offices in Lansing. He 
agrees wholeheartedly that Satur- 
day closing should be avoided. 
Michigan National, in fact, makes 
its services available to the public 
for a full 6-day, 42%-hour week 
with seven and one half of those 
hours falling on Saturday, as com- 
pared to seven on the other five 
work days of the week. 

“We find it most difficult,” says 
Mr. Hay, “to reconcile our thinking 
to the belief that there is either any 
need or any justification in closing 
our doors on the day of the week 
that is the most convenient time for 
the greatest number of people to do 
their banking. 


Saturday Opening Vital ‘o Many 

“Perhaps the argument most 
often used in endeavoring to estab- 
lish a basis for the need of a 5-day 
week is that of difficulty in obtain- 
ing personnel. Since our program of 
longer hours was inaugurated on 
December 1, 1947, our experience in 
turnover and the ability to obtain 
new staff members has shown no 
noticeable change. Our staff turn- 
over is no greater than that of other 
banks who are observing a shorter 
work week, and our problems in 
attracting new personnel are no dif- 
ferent than those of any employer in 
today’s labor market. Through care- 
fully worked out schedules, our 
staff with few exceptions is on a 5- 
day work week; none work longer 
than forty hours. 

“When we consider that 80 per 
cent of our business is done with in- 
dividuals either in personal check- 
ing and savings accounts or in 
mortgage loans and _ installment 
loans, and that in most cases their 
only opportunity to come. to the 
bank is on Saturday, any attempt 
to justify or rationalize a 5-day 
week must fail for a lack of premise 
or foundation. The responsibility of 
banking goes beyond the safeguard- 
ing of funds and the granting of 
loans. Unless we provide a full 
measure of convenience and op- 
portunity to the public we are not 
fulfilling our obligation. 

“Bankers across the country are 
bemoaning the competition of other 
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Open a full 6-day, 42 2 -hour week: The Michigan National, Lansing. 


institutions engaged in one or more 
of their fields of activity. The ag- 
gressiveness of these organizations 
in competing for savings deposits, 
mortgage loans and_ installment 
paper has been tremendously effec- 
tive. No small part of their success 
has been the result of their being 
open to the public at hours and on 
days when the banks were closed 
for business. The 5-day week is not 
an effective method of meeting this 
competition. 


“Banking is no longer a monopoly 
for the acceptance of deposits and 
the granting of loans. Ours is a 
highly competitive field which re- 
quires aggressive merchandising of 
its services in a market which 
promises even more competitive 
days. 


“It has been said many times,” 
concludes Mr. Hay, “that ‘Business 
goes where it is asked, and stays 
where it is well treated.’ Locking 
the front door in the early after- 
noon and on Saturday is not an 
invitation for business, nor is it con- 
sidered good treatment by the cus- 
tomer with a transaction to attend 
to.” 

From a bank somewhat similarly 
situated in another section of the 
country comes word that the 5-day 
week was tried and found wanting, 
at least in the opinion of the local 


merchants, with the result that the 
54-day week has been perma- 
nently restored. Such back-door 
banking as is necessary for the 
proper accommodation of the bank’s 
customers is permitted for an hour 
and a half following official closing 
time. This bank summarizes its 
views as follows: 


“ 


. . we feel that we are in busi- 
ness to assist and actually develop 
our customers by whatever means 
we reasonably and consistently can. 
To do that requires, of course, 
proper crédits, proper services, and 
by all means a sympathetic and 
understanding attitude toward the 
needs of the communities we serve, 
and the various groups and indi- 
viduals who use our banking facili- 
ties. Anything short of that is, we 
believe, rather short-sighted in ac- 
complishing the purposes for which 
we exist.” 


Disagreement Without Contention 

The whole subject of banking 
hours quite fortunately constitutes 
one area in which there may be 
substantial disagreement without 
anything like a commensurate 
amount of contention. What banks 
in Ohio do is of no particular conse- 
quence to banks in Alabama—and 
what banks in cities of one size 
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category do doesn’t matter too much 
to banks in cities belonging to an- 
other. 

All have a stake, however, in the 
esteem in which the banks of the 
country as a whole are held by its 
people. Somewhat to the point is 
this comment taken from the letter 
of the banker last quoted above: 


“Banks, at one time in the not too 
distant past, were ‘whipping boys’ 
for a lot of things that were justified 
and many probably that were not. 
I happened to read lately where 
that type of thing was cropping up 
again in discussions of interest rates 
on government bonds and other se- 
curities, and, of course, the rates 
banks are charging their custom- 
ers.” 


Says William C. Carter, president 
of the Gulf National Bank of Gulf- 
port (Miss.): 

“T am strongly of the opinion and 
thoroughly convinced that the 
banks are laying themselves open to 
political criticism through the con- 
tinued shortening of the time de- 
voted to serving the public. The 
shortened bank week will be one of 
the first criticisms to be leveled 
against banks when, and if, a con- 
certed effort is made to nationalize 
our banking system.” 


‘Voting Public’’ May Decide 

Mr. Carter mentions, in this con- 
nection, a paper which he presented 
at the 1946 convention of the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Associa- 
tion in which he suggested that the 
general shortening up of banking 
hours and the banking week might 
well be handicapping and retarding 
business and commerce. “The gen- 
eral ‘voting public,’” he continued, 
“may soon begin. to decide that if 
we aren’t going to function, the 
‘Government’ will be forced to.” 

F. Richard Atkinson, who was 
quoted earlier in this article, sees it 
differently, but raises another point 
which illustrates the fact that bank- 
ers hold a common stake in the 
public’s opinion of banks in general. 
To the question, “In your opinion, 
could a failure to satisfy the public 
hold a threat of nationalization of 
our banking system?” he replied, 
“Definitely not, if a 5-day work 
week would be the basis for such 
an action. It is possible that the ever 
increasing wave of embezzlements, 
lack of audit control, and the like, 
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could possibly impose a_ serious 
threat of nationalization, but not a 
5-day work week.” 


All in all, it would appear that 
the need, whatever the situation 
with reference to the length of 
banking hours or the bank week, is 
a high degree of sensitivity to pub- 
lic reaction. That is just another 
way of saying that the bank and the 
banking system that is sufficiently 
public relations conscious will in- 
evitably gear those policies affecting 


its banking hours, as well as those 
governing every other detail of its 
operations, to the needs and the de- 
sires of the public on which it de- 
pends for its continued prosperity 
and progress. 


Trust men and they will be 
true to you; treat them greatly 
and they will show themselves 
great. 

—EMERSON 








Got your sights set 
on Chicago? 


The American National Bank is close to Chicago industry — 


close to Chicago businessmen—is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems confronting the out-of-town bank concerned 
with the greater Chicago area. 

We serve many banks in many different ways—to 
their advantage and complete satisfaction. Our experience 
and our facilities are available to you through our 
correspondent banking service. We invite you to call on 


us at any time—for any purpose. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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You’re Sure that your Recordak Microfilm OU I 


RE, Se 1 Sa 
You’re sure of getting a microfilmer that’s 
especially designed for your requirements ... one is precision-built by Kodak to give you  sharge sam 
OceSSI 





that will give you all the advantages of modern _ legible pictures of document after document . .. 





microfilming at lowest cost. prevent fogging, blurring and overlapping of imagld—f 
This is possible because Recordak offers 6 differ- . . . to compensate’for operator failure . . . to misfilly d 
ent types of microfilmers, instead of one or two. mize service requirements. illed 


Thus, even the smallest banks can realize savings As you can well imagine, the job of recordiipd. E 
over and above all microfilming costs—which are documents as tiny images on a strip of film ispectlic 





proportionate to those of the largest banks. most exacting one. And, ‘here, Recordak’s twenlgl™s— 
And, remember, you can buy or rent your Re- five years of experience and know-how are reflecignothe 
cordak Microfilmer on most attractive terms. in the economy and satisfaction of your operati@@re- 


“Recordak”’ ts a trade-mark 
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Fis ” . ‘ 
Ou Te Sure that your films will be processed 
same day they are received at your Recordak Film 
Pocessing Station. There are 26 of these stations, all 


i@lly designed equipment is used exclusively . . . and 
illed technicians are on the job from beginning to 


gus—then double-checked for photographic quality. 
@eother contribution to film records which remain 
ture-perfect year after year! 


You’re sure to profit, too, from the invaluable 
experience gained by Recordak Field Representa- 
tives in working with thousands of banks. How are 
banks such as yours saving every day with Recordak 
Microfilming? These specialists know. And they’re 
always at your call . . . always ready to work with your 
staff in correlating Recordak Microfilming most effec- 
tively with your present, or contemplated routines. 
Write for full details. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 

444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


P.S. Sensational Kodak Verifax Printer 
now distributed nationally by Recordak 
“*3 copies in 1 minute ... less than 4¢ each” 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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High School Trainees Make 


The training program here described is serving to take care of all 


of this bank's replacement needs, and is doing it better than it could 


be done with experienced help. 


By CHARLES S. KING 


Vice-President and Cashier, Central National Bank, Yonkers, N.Y. 


II, we realized that the loss of 

men to our armed forces would 
soon give rise to a serious personnel 
problem. There were four large war 
plants in Yonkers—Otis Elevator, 
Habirshaw Wire and Cable, the 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co., and 
Refined Syrups and Sugars. There 
were also many small plants work- 
ing on subcontracts closely identi- 
fied with the war effort. 


All of these plants were looking 
for male and female help and were 
able to pay higher salaries than the 
bank could afford. The draft boards, 
moreover, did not consider bank 
employees sufficiently essential to 
warrant their deferment for -more 
than a relatively short period. We 
thus faced a situation in which there 
would be a series of vacancies with 
no visible source of replacements. 


N THE EARLY DAYS of World War 


Vacancies Must Stay Filled 


We not only had to fill vacancies, 
but we had to fill them in such a 
way as to provide some assurance 
that they would stay filled, for a 
few years, at least. With this in 
mind, our thoughts quite naturally 
turned to the seniors in Yonkers’ 
Commercial High School. We went 
to see the principal, Dr. Frank 
Baker, with the suggestion that we 
would like to hire a number of 
senior girls on a part-time basis 
with a view to placing them on a 
full-time basis following their 
graduation. His response was alto- 
gether favorable. He felt such a 
course would be helpful to the stu- 
dent, both as a means of obtaining 
some valuable training and as a 
source of income. 

So, in February, 1943, we spoke 
to the senior class as a group. We 
described the positions available in 
the bank and reviewed our person- 


nel and benefits policies. 

About a week later we called 
again and talked to the girls who 
had indicated to their advisor that 
they were interested. These, of 
course, were individual interviews. 
We gave each applicant lists to run 
on adding machines, items to post 
on bookkeeping machines, and 
articles or letters to type. 

On the basis of this screening we 
selected seven girls. They worked 
each day from 2:00 to 5:00 or 6:00 
P.M., the hours varying somewhat 
in the different departments to 
which they were assigned. There 
were machine operators, typists and 


Good 


stenographers—some starting in the 
transit department, others in the in- 
stalment loan department, and still 
others wherever there was work to 
do or a job to be learned. 

We had the good fortune to re- 
tain the services of all of these girls 
on a full-time basis after they 
graduated. They had by this time 
acquired five months’ experience, 
and were sufficiently proficient in 
the handling of one or more jobs to 
qualify as very acceptable vacation 
help. The change thus occurred at 
a most opportune time. We have 
rarely, if ever, had a less difficult 
vacation period. 

Each year since 1943 we have 
hired four or five High School 
senior girls in February or March, 
and most of them have stayed with 
us after graduation. These girls 
have, on occasion, interested their 
brothers and sisters, or other mem- 
bers of their class, in obtaining em- 
ployment at the bank, and we have 
given the fullest possible considera- 


Mrs. Elsie Parks, graduate, started as a part time student employed as a clerk typist in the 


installment loan department. This was in March, 1944. 


Less than four months later she 


became a permanent employee and is now head teller. 
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tion to their wishes when they have 
done so. Employees hired upon the 
recommendation of a brother or 
sister already in our employ can 
generally be relied upon to make a 
strenuous effort to make good. In 
addition to all of the incentives 
ordinarily present, they are moti- 
vated by a strong desire to perform 
in such a way as to reflect credit 
upon their sponsor. Employees ob- 
tained at this early age and under 
these circumstances immediately 
develop a sense of loyalty to the 
bank which grows and deepens as 
the years pass. 

The use of this program of part- 
time help makes it possible for our 
regular employees to spend what- 
ever time may be required in learn- 
ing how to handle the duties of the 
next position in the line of progress. 
For instance, rack or transit clerks 
are trained in the period beginning 
at 2:00 P.M. on each Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Bookkeepers 
are trained in the same way for 
positions as interest or paying tell- 
ers. 


A Good Supply of Replacements 


It is comforting to know that 
there are two or three rack or tran- 
sit clerks prepared to take over the 
duties of any bookkeepers who may 
be taken off the job by vacation 
or illness, and that applies, of 
course, to the other positions for 
which we have managed to provide 
stand-by replacements. The _ in- 
creased versatility of our staff, 
making for a high degree of inter- 
changeability, is one of the major 
benefits of this program of training 
High School seniors. 

One girl who started with us 
while she was in her Sophomore 
year in High School in 1944, is a 
valued employee today, notwith- 
stending the fact that she is mar- 
ried and has a family. Another 
started with us in her Junior year 
and is now assisting the chief clerk 
and the auditor. This young lady 
has been head transit clerk, head 
bookkeeper, head teller, and is 
capable of running the instalment 
loan operation. 

It is generally agreed that one 
of the more difficult phases of the 
“breaking-in” procedure is the “un- 
learning” that has to be done. Em- 
ployees who have become habit- 
uated to doing things a certain way 
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Miss Josephine Czerniecki, graduate, started as a part time student employed as a clerk 


typist in September 23, 1946. 


She became a permanent employee on June 30, 1947 and 


is now assistant manager of the central charge department. 


are naturally reluctant to abandon 
the methods and procedures which 
have become second nature to 
them, even though they do not 
harmonize with those of their new 
job. This problem simply does not 
exist in the case of the employee 
taken out of High School. She has 
no preconceived ideas as to how 
jobs ought to be done, and adapts 
very readily to any routine that 
may be prescribed for her. 

It seems pertinent to this discus- 
sion to note that ours is a medium 
sized bank, with resources of over 
$25,000,000. We have 86 employees, 


72 of whom are female. All of our 
tellers are women, and we can say 
in all sincerity, from the bottom- 
most depths of our hearts, “God | 
bless the ladies!” 

We do not know what we would 
have done throughout the war years 
had it not been for this program. 
Indeed, it is hard for us to under- 
stand how we managed as well as 
we did without it, even before the 
war. We are still using it, and plan 
to continue to do so. To us it is a 
shining example of the progress to 
which one may be driven by neces- 


* sity. 


‘Men are qualified: for civil liberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put chains upon their own appetites; in proportion as 
their love of justice is above their rapacity; in proportion as their sound- 
ness and sobriety of understanding is above their vanity and presumption; 
in proportion as they are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the 


wise and good, in preference to the flattery of knaves. 


Society cannot 


exist unless controlling power upon the will and appetite is placed some- 
where; and the less. of it there is within, the more there must be of it with- 


out. 


intemperate habits cannot be free. 





It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men of 
Their passions forge their fetters.”’ 


—EDMUND BURKE 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


69 Branches in Greater New York 


ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,484,190,123 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,539,876.061 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 16,714,882 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 463.780,518 
See NIU ins os as Te oe esaciwtadiett 87,986,399 
Rae ae BOOMER... gsc awed ce wun Renae 2,368,582 ,461 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 294,007 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 28,222,379 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 9,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking 
RE a ee 7,000,000 
NINE, (210 Solita iy ne Aad wl Wale cide ouwe we 32,881,838 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 5,631,898 
SU SI ee eso och oy fg Oke teat 4.261.105 
BPO) Sawin shesae eae oe $6,049 021,671 
LIABILITIES 
VE es ae were .... $5,538,214,433 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $52,873,952 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
eee ee eres © .. 22,358,030 30,515,922 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 16,897,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
| | Paes ore ee 5 tach Bad See ke Dna 22,550,166 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 44,127,021 
EE Cea ik Ue baees acne ere 3,750,000 
otra GR Sen Sk ad 0) 5:0: or $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
ILS cra ectatectediclale si aiedhevack alae 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits. .............. 72,966,329 392,966,329 
iad aie a asian REE $6.049,021,671 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$352,723,093 of United States Government Obligations and $17,827,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 

purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
TD 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,789,641 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1953 ‘‘Repcrt to Shareholders” 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 



















DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 







JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 


President 






RICHARD 8S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 







STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 






SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 






CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 








CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 





RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 







ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 







JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 






HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 












AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 






NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 





KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 







REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 





ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 





BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 








What They - > Saying as 


ONE-TIME OPERATION 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, discussing last month 
the President’s proposal to freeze 
present surpluses off the market: 

“A large pile of surpluses hangs 
over farmers’ heads like the sword 
of Damocles. 

“The solution proposed is forth- 
right and practical. Excess reserves 
will be insulated from current 
markets until they can be disposed 
of to meet emergencies, and for 
use in famine relief, and other 
domestic and foreign aid programs. 

“Merely insulating our excess re- 
serves will not solve our problems. 
We know that. But it would give 
farmers a chance to correct un- 
balanced production patterns with- 
out carrying this burden of huge 
surpluses on their backs... . 

“Such an approach would be only 
a one-time operation to give the 
new flexible support program the 
chance to operate successfully from 
the beginning. Variable supports 
related to production should not 
permit such burdensome surpluses 
to accumulate again.” 


TAX REFUGE 

The Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Econ- 
omic Development in a_ national 
policy statement last month: 


“Tax exemption for state and 


G. WARFIELD HOBBS 
For the market, a new force. 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON 
For the farmer, a big freeze. 


municipal bonds is inequitable be- 
cause it results in persons with the 
same incomes bearing very differ- 
ent tax burdens, and because it 
undermines the long-accepted prin- 
ciple of progressive taxation. Tax 
exemption for these securities is 
economically unsound because it 
makes them attractive to those 
persons to whom private industry 
looks for its venture capital.” 

(Bankers .on the 35-man Re- 
search and Policy Committee are 
J. Cameron Thomson, Northwest 
Bancorp.; S. Sloan Colt, Bankers 
Trust; Robert A. Lovett, Brown 
Brothers, Harriman; Howard C. 
Petersen, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust, and Alan H. Temple, Na- 
tional City Bank of N.Y.) 


PENSION DOLLARS 

G. Warfield Hobbs, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, in a recent statement before 
a New York State legislative com- 
mittee: 

“Pension dollar contributions, 
whether from employer or em- 
ployee, are invested in_ stocks, 
bonds, and other properties. This is 
the newest, and soon will be the 
largest, investment force in the 
country. Through direct invest- 
ment; or indirectly, by drying up 
the available supply of old securi- 


ties, pension money is making it 
easier for companies to raise capital 
for expansion of old corporations 
or development of new industries.” 


CHANGES WANTED 


Chairman N. Baxter Jackson and 
President Harold H. Helm of 
Chemical Bank & Trust commenting 
to shareholders last month on in- 
equities in the business picture: 

“Obsolescence in many industrial 
fields is not properly allowed for 
because tax laws do not permit de- 
preciation at rates consistent either 
with the life of equipment or wide 
changes in replacement values. 

“Industrial expansion would be 
stimulated and tax income to Gov- 
ernment increased if this situation 
were corrected. 


“The double taxation of dividends 
is an important inequity, and we 
believe it also warrants serious con- 
sideration on the part of Con- 
gress. .-.. 

“Another inequity almost equiva- 
lent to a tax is forced upon Federal 
Reserve member banks in New 
York City and Chicago, where re- 
serve requirements are in excess of 
those in effect elsewhere... . 


“Definite changes also should be 
made in the formula for assess- 
ments being followed by the 
50 

“Aggregate deposit losses taken 
since 1933, when the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation was 
organized, have amounted to $27.9 


million—less than one year’s cur- § 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
For the banker, a few changes. 
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rent investment income on the 
F.D.I.C. fund. It is unduly burden- 
some to continue adding at the same 
rate (about $80 million per year) to 
a fund which has been used in such 
slight degree.” 


GOOD ADVICE 


Carl F. Wente, president of Bank 
of America, on a proper attitude 
toward the business outlook: 


“As there have been plenty of 
warnings about rough spots here 
and there, our shock absorbers 
should be in good shape. So if we 
feel a bump now and then, let’s 
take it in stride. There will be some 
hills and valleys to cross and at 
times we may not see around the 
curves, but we are on a good road 
and with careful driving we’ll go 
places. 

“With a long way yet to go, there 
is every reason for confidence.” 


FAULTY FORMULA 

Edward E. Brown, chairman of 
the First National of Chicago, com- 
menting to stockholders last month 
on the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment formula for fixing a ceiling on 
the amount of tax-free reserves for 
bad debts: 

“We will argue with the Internal 
Revenue people that they have no 
right to set up regulations that 
contravene the law, which pro- 
vides that you can make ‘reason- 
able’ additions to your reserve for 
bad debts.” 


EDWARD E. BROWN 
“We will argue” the issue. 
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CARL F. WENTE 
“We are on a good road.” 


POWERFUL PREDICTION 


Dr. Lionel D. Edie, investment 
and industrial consultant, speaking 
before last month’s Economic Meet- 
ing of the Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust in Pittsburgh: 

“The country is headed for a 
resurgence—not a _ recession—this 
year. .. . 1953 marked the end of 
the battle of production, and 1954 
marks the beginning of the battle 
of consumption. 

“Thus, there will be more ma- 
terials for consumer goods and the 
per capita consumption, now equal 
only to that of 1949, will be ex- 
panded. 

“Much of the readjustment al- 
ready has occurred, and it all will 
be over by the third quarter.” 


WEST GERMAN VIEW 
Wirtschaftsdienst, West-German 
magazine for bankers and other 
businessmen, on currency converti- 
bility and U.S. trade barriers: 
“Considering the political divi- 
sion of the world in an eastern and 
a western camp, in the last resort 
it would only serve the national 
cause of the Americans themselves 
if their trade policy were freed from 
the conception of the last 30 years. 
.. . We (Germans) are depending 
badly on the American import bar- 
riers being removed, so that we can 
expand our trade with the U.S.... 
“Although the negotiations with 
our trade partners and competitors 
have often been, and will go on be- 
ing, cumbersome and discouraging, 
on the road to convertibility we 


cannot do without them. We simply 
are not strong enough to go it 
alone!” 


INADEQUATE RETURNS 


Chairman John J. McCloy and 
President Percy J. Ebbott of The 
Chase National in their annual re- 
port to shareholders last month: 

“The return for Chase on capital 
funds as of year end 1953 was 14.4 
per cent before taxes, and 7.1 per 
cent after taxes. This 7.1'per cent 
return might properly be compared 
with an average return of 12.3 per 
cent after taxes for a representative 
group of about 1800 manufacturing 
companies in 1952—the latest date 
for which figures are available, and 
a year of somewhat lower profits 
than 1953. 

“A rate of return of 7.1 per cent 
is at the lower end of the scale 
among the various industry groups. 
Moreover, this low rate, character- 
istic of commercial banking, car- 
ries in its train certain consequences 
that have a further adverse effect: 
it makes banking a relatively less 
attractive field for new capital. Yet 
our banks are the lifeblood of free 
enterprise, and if the nation’s econ- 
omy is to grow, its banks must grow 
with it. To accomplish this, bank 
capital also must expand. 

“Faced with the problem of as- 
suring adequate capital funds and 
reserves for strength, security, and 
growth, bank managements have 
had no other choice than to retain 
within the business a substantial 
proportion of net earnings.” 















JOHN J. McCLOY 
“We have had no other choice.” 
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1953 BANK 


EARNINGS: 


Good News for Stockholders 


For the big majority of banks, 1953 proved a good year earnings- 


wise, even better than 1952. 


Higher taxes and costs, in most 
cases, were more than offset by record gross incomes. 


Bankers, 


in their annual reports, are generally optimistic about the future. 


OST BANKS have reported 
M higher earnings in 1953 than 

they did in 1952. Partic- 
ularly impressive are total operat- 
ing earnings, where many banks 
set records. Higher taxes and other 
operating expenses cut into the 
gross, but even so, net operating 
earnings were almost uniformly up 
from 1952. 

Because—earlier in the year— 
many banks took losses on de- 
pressed Governments, net profits 
often ran below net operating earn- 
ings. But, here again, returns were 
better than in 1952. 

In many cases, part of the im- 
provement in net has been passed 
on to stockholders in higher divi- 
dends. 

Among banks generally, changes 
in important statement items from 
the end of 1952 to the end of 1953 
have been relatively minor. 

A recap of the earnings of the 
18 “billion-dollar-banks” shows 
that in only three cases were net 
profits down from 1952. And in each 
case there was a reason totally 
apart from regular operations. 
Guaranty Trust Co. reports that its 
drop in net profit was due mainly 
to the inclusion in 1952 net profit 
of $2.3 million of released reserves. 
(These reserves were set up sev- 
eral years ago for possible losses 
on matters in liquidation which 
have since been settled.) 

Guaranty Trust reports record 
gross operating earnings in 1953. 
So do Security-First National of 
Los Angeles and The Cleveland 
Trust Co. Security-First’s non-re- 
curring income was just slightly 
more than half that of 1952, re- 
sulting in a slight drop in net profit. 

Cleveland Trust’s net was off 
from 1952 because of the inclusion 
in 1952 profit of $1.5 million of “at- 
tained reduction in Federal income 
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taxes resulting from allowable tax 
deductions and credits not re- 
flected in current operating earn- 
ings.” 

Last year’s improved earnings 
reflected a continued high volume 
of earning assets and a rise in loan 
rates and investment yields. Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., for example, 
reports that the average rate of 
return on loans jumped from 3.58 
per cent in 1952 to 3.75 per cent in 
1953. Meanwhile, the company’s 
average rate of return on all se- 
curities increased from 1.95 per 
cent to 2.08 per cent. 

Most trust companies and trust 
departments report moderately 
higher incomes in 1953, although 
several of them, in their annual re- 
ports, criticize too-low statutory 
fees and commissions. Trust assets 


seem to have increased rather re- 
markably. The First National of 
Greenville, S.C., for example, re- 
ports that the assets under the con- 
trol of its trust department jumped 
21 per cent last year. 

The sharpest increase in trust 
activity, nationwide, occurred in 
bank-administered pension and 
profit-sharing plans. 

Taxes paid by most banks hit new 
record highs last year. New York’s 
National City Bank, for example, 
reports that Federal and state taxes 
based on income, charged against 
operating earnings, were 28 per 
cent greater than in 1952. Chase 
National notes that their 1953 tax 
reserves exceeded net earnings by 
$930,000. 

Other operating expenses reached § 
new peaks, as well, with higher 
rates on time deposits a major con- 
tributing factor in many instances. 

Many of the annual reports, after 
wrapping up last year’s results, 
take a look ahead to 1954. Here are 
some of the predictions expressed: 


END OF EPT (Mercantile Trust, St. 
Louis): “Its expiration should do 
much to revitalize the principles of 
sound business administration by 
all businesses and revive the pos- 
sibility of adequate earnings by a 
bank in active business years.” 


EARNINGS REPORTS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 

National City Bank of N.Y. and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 

Chase National Bank 

Guaranty Trust Company 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Continental Ill. Not’l Bk. & Tr. Co. 

Bankers Trust Company 

Security-First National Bank 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

The Hanover Bank 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 

National Bank of Detroit 

First National Bank of Boston and 
Old Colony Trust Company 

Irving Trust Company 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

Cleveland Trust Company 

American Trust Company 


Net Operating Earn. 
1953 1952 


i fm 
31.3 


Net Profit 
1953 1952 


$55.5 $50.3 
30.8 2 
27.0 2 
22.5 2 
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GOVERNMENT BOND ACCOUNT 
(La Salle National, Chicago): “During 
the course of 1953 a substantial 
amount of the lower-yielding Gov- 
ernment bonds in our portfolio were 
exchanged or sold in favor of com- 
mitments affording a higher rate 
of return. Because of this, it seems 
probable that 1954 earnings on the 
Government bond account will be 
larger ‘per dollar invested than they 
were in 1953 irrespective of the 
general trend of interest rates dur- 
ing the next twelve months.” 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK (First National 
of Chicago): “Although there are a 
number of factors which indicate 
that the present moderate decline 
in business will continue, there are 
also some strong influences tending 
to sustain the economy... . No se- 
rious over-all concentration of 
weaknesses in the economy has so 
far been apparent, but the current 
readjustment warrants prudent and 
careful management in business. 


“Looking beyond the immediate 
economic horizon, the long-term 
trend justifies confidence in the 
continued growth of the American 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


AS AN EMPLOYEE, ARE 

YOU INTERESTED IN MORE 
INCOME, FASTER 
PROMOTIONS AND GREATER 
JOB SECURITY? 


AS AN EXECUTIVE, ARE 
YOU INTERESTED IN 
INCREASING THE 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS OF 
THE BANK’S SUPERVISORY 
PERSONNEL? 



























Charley Broaded, author of ‘‘Solv- 
ing Problems by Teamwork" and 
other recent articles in Bankers 
Monthly, announces that the Man- 
agement Development institute's 
Executive and Supervisory Train- 
ing Course is now available na- 
tionally in correspondence form. 
You may obtain full details, with- 
ost obligation, by sending your 
name, age, position and address 
to 


Management Development Institute 


6511 S. E. 28th Street 
Mercer Island, Washington 
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economy to new and even greater 
levels of achievement.” 
GOVERNMENT (The Pennsylvania 
Co. for Banking and Trusts): “The 
fiscal situation is worrisome not 
only to our capable Treasury offi- 
cials, but to most thinking people. 
Sooner or later we must solve the 





problem of how to balance our 
Federal budget, still maintain ade- 
quate military defense, and yet keep 
taxes down to a level which will not 
result in diminishing tax returns. 
A ‘sound dollar’ seems still to be 
the worthy objective of Govern- 
ment.” 















W: see the Governor has 
asked the Federal Govern- 
ment, or someone in Washing- 
ton, to designate a part of Ohio 
as a distress area, or something 
like that. It seems this would 
make certain farmers eligible 
for government loans at pre- 
ferred rates, or something. 


Is this dragging in the old 
“emergency” by the heels? Sure 
there has been dry weather—in 
fact, a blasting drought for some 
weeks. As near as we can figure 
it from traveling over the state 
and talking to bankers who 
know a lot more about it than 
any Governor or bureaucrat in 
Washington, the drought hit 
after the crops were made, and 
most of the bad effects were on 
farmers who depend upon live- 
stock or its by-products for in- 
come. 


. .. If a catastrophe hits this 
country, or any section thereof, 
there may be an obligation by 
the government to take steps. 
Then, it becomes a sort of tax- 
payers’ American Red Cross ac- 
tion in its nature. Any blight or 
tragedy of those proportions is 
easily recognizable and not a 
matter for debate and hearings, 
but for action. 




























Your good livestock man who 
has been successful during re- 
cent years (and he would have 
to be a pretty bad one not to 
have been) has had an oppor- 
tunity to set aside some money 
in savings accounts or U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds as a reserve. 


You would think he would 
have salted enough at least, bar- 
ring individual cases where 
other misfortunes have oc- 









‘Sure There Has Been Dry Weather’ — 








curred, to pay for supplemental 
feeding through the drought and 
its immediate after-effects. Or, 
if he is a good operator, with 
character and capacity, he has a 
line of credit, or can establish 
one with a local bank. 

. .. Government assistance in 
extreme cases, either through 
direct loans and especially by 
guaranties, probably is justified. 
At any rate, it has fastened it- 
self on our system. In the pres- 
ent instances, this emergency 
strikes us as a rather synthetic 
chance for some public officials 
to wring their hands and beat 
their breasts. The worst that can 
happen would be the shaking 
out of farming, some of the 
marginal operators who prob- 
ably should be working else- 
where anyway. 

... Last May, we asked some 
secretaries of western state 
bankers associations if their 
members were disturbed by the 
beef cattle situation. They told 
us emphatically “No.” They said 
it was the opinion of bankers 
and good cattle raisers out there 
that the crisis at that time would 
get a lot of the dentists, doctors, 
and others out of the cattle-rais- 
ing business and make it de- 
cently profitable again to those 
who had the “knowhow.” 

It doesn’t take an economist or 
agronomist, but just a guy with 
only a trace of common sénse to 
know that there is plenty of 
credit at the local banks, or from 
other private sources, to help an 
able, established farmer through 
a drought of limited duration.— 
The Ohio Banker, Official Publi- 
cation of the Ohio Bankers As- 
sociation. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
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DIRECTORS Statement of Condition 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
Chairman 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


J. Q. ADAMS 

puaregoags RESOURCES 

CARL A. BIRDSALL 

President 

CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND Cash and Due from Banks....... seeseees$ 699,384,693.80 
Managing Owner, Borland : ? ; 

Properties United States Government Obligations... 1,116,306,511.59 
Presiden, mld Incorporated Other Bonds and Securities...... sosccees 147,144,814.46 
| etiag ty Loans and Discounts......seeecccecceses 793,434,004.24 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY i 

Catena of the Bool The Cudahy Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......s00. 5,250,000.00 
Packing Company Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 1,488,697.78 
JOHN F. CUNEO 

President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. Income Accrued but Not Collected...... 8,152,916.24 
Presiden Fisid Bovepeioce, Inc. Banking House. eoeeeeeeeeseeeseoeeeeees 8,400,000.00 
LAWRENCE P; FISHER §2,779,561,638.11 
Corporation a 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Commonwealth Edison Company LIABILITIES 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Deposits. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees -$2,536,500,394.70 
— ieee Acceptances.....seeeee cc ccccccccccccccs 1,488,697.78 
WIL M H. MITCHELL 

) dong A a i Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 14,610,427.19 
ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. Reserve for Contingencies......ssesseeee 18,108,730.42 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

PETER V. MOULDER Income Collected but Not Earned........ 924,150.87 
Executive Vice Presid 

Sonaniionl eevee Company Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33%)eeecseee 75,000,000.00 
SP ahccn tamead Cit DN csc ciiesecieveaduveanannses see+  100,000,000.00 


Company (Indiana) 


A enenee Undivided Profits... cccccccccccccccccces 32,929,237.15 

R . . . —_—_—_—_—_—“—“—"_v—a_v_v_"anaseO!)!oo 
ailroad Executive, retired $2,779,561 638.11 

FRANK F. TAYLOR ———S_=_=_=_=_ 

Vice President 

HERMAN WALDECK 

Executive Vice President United States Government obligations carried at $257,713,044.44 

CHARLES D. WIMAN are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 

President, Deere & Company purposes as required or permitted by law 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February, 1954 


A “bank of the future”’ which New Yorkers will be see- Poor, this interior incorporates a new 16” Mosler Century Bank 
ing soon is the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, located at 34th Vault Door. Note how the modern, massive lines of this door 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Designed by architect Alfred Easton contribute to the overall effect of 20th Century functional beauty. 





being built today 


; i> 

This advertisement is the second 3 | 

in a series showing modern bank interiors peeeeae IAA 
by leading bank architects scheduled 

for construction in 1954... 


incorporating the new symbol of ‘iil 


modern American banking . . . 


The Mosler Century 
Bank Vault Door 


Functional beauty by Mosler 


characterizes this new Century line of B 
By now, practically everyone in banking knows about the sensation Vault Doors. The design of both square 4 


caused last September 21, when Mosler unveiled the new Century round models was the work of famed 
Bank Vault Door. industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, and 
But what has taken place since that date is even more important Mosler engineers. The security and ease 
meee operation of these doors are as outstand 
and significant. 


as their appearance. Incorporated are al 
For the American Bankers Association Convention had _ hardly the virtually impregnable features that 


ended before dozens of progressive bankers had their architects made Mosler the overwhelming choice 
busy on new modernization plans which would incorporate this of leading banks throughout the world. 
modern symbol of “tomorrow” in banking. 


You've seen a number of these strikingly modern bank interior 
views already. Six of them were re produce ed last month in full color 
in a dramatic 6-page feature in Fortune. Many more are on the 
drawing board right now. 


When famed industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engi- 
neers got together to design and build the Century Bank Vault 
Door, they sought to express the bold, forward- looking visions of 
bankers everywhere. They sought to reflect your own progressive 
ideas . . . to add new impetus to the whole nation’s trend toward 
bank modernization. 


It seems they've more than succeeded. For the Century Bank V ault 
Door, at this moment, is not only the symbol of ‘ ‘tomorrow’ in 
banking . . . it’s a powerful force which is turning that “tomorrow,’ 


into “today.” 


If you would like further details about the Century line of Bank Vault Doors, 
simply write or wire The Mosler Safe Company, 32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


m Mosler Safe ~. 


Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshi 





They Called It Gypsy Paper 


A group of 328 banks rate their experience in financing mobile 


homes from ‘‘good”’ to “excellent.” 


Most report no deliquencies 


and no losses. Yet 12 or 15 years ago, many of these same banks 
regarded trailer paper with a good deal of skepticism. 


By KAY MARTEN 


collateral that the borrower 

can move around the country 
any time he wishes. How can you 
be sure of payments? The owner 
might just disappear... .” 


te | T’S TOO RISKY to lend money on 


That’s what most bankers said 
about mobile home paper not too 
many years ago. The skeptics called 
it “gypsy paper.” 

But bankers have changed their 
minds about this kind of loan. In 
fact, today, the mobile home sales 
contract is the largest consumer- 
credit loan made by commercial 
banks. 


A typical comment comes from 
Tim J. Gallivan, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Cincin- 
nati: “Even if the collateral can be 
moved around the country any time 
the borrower wishes, mobile home 
paper is still a sound and safe seg- 
ment of banking. A man is no more 
honest in Biloxi, Mississippi, than 
he is in Maine. If a man has in- 
tegrity in one part of the country, 
he will not lose it when he moves 
to another part.” 


Only Two Losses 


Speaking from eight years’ ex- 
perience with mobile home paper, 
Tim Gallivan observes: 


“Better results could hardly be 
desired. I recall only two actual 
losses. One mobile home. was re- 
covered for us in California and it 
had been stripped of its contents. 
That loss amounted to $150. The 
other loss was $100 on a mobile 
home repossessed from a defaulting 
purchaser. 

‘All in all,” he says, “our experi- 
ence with mobile home paper is 
superior to that which we have had 
with automobile paper.” 


In the past 18 months, the First of 
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Cincinnati has bought approximate- 
ly 1600 mobile home contracts, 
representing an outstanding volume 
of $2% million. The bank’s latest 
past-due list shows only eight ac- 
counts 30 days or more in arrears. 

“Our delinquency ratio,” reports 
Mr. Gallivan, “is 4% of 1 per cent,” 
a figure he regards as “quite satis- 
factory.” 


In Phoenix, Ariz., Jo Abbott, a 
vice-president at the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, says: “There are no 
special problems in mobile home fi- 
nancing—if the banker understands 
the techniques of installment lend- 
ing, and, of course, selects his deal- 
ers carefully.” 


Valley National has financed 
mobile home paper since 1936— 


with “entirely satisfactory” results, 
In the past two years, for example, 
the bank has lost only $88.28 of a 
total volume of over $2 million. 


“We find that mobile home fi- 
nancing is a profitable section of our 
business,”’ continues Mr. Abbott. “If 
the borrower is checked in the usual 
manner of all installment credit 
procedure and his previous credit 
rating is good, you will have no 
trouble with him—even if he moves 
out of town. 


“Home is where the heart is; and 
where the heart is, a man doesn’t 
default. Let’s make no mistake 
about it—this is his home. This is 
his hearth. This is where he keeps 
his family about him and within 
this castle there is pride of owner- 
ship and the same honest desire to 
pay off the loan that is found in the 
case of any other type of housing. 
The only difference is that his home 
is on wheels and from time to time 
his home is moved.” 

But it is not surprising that bank- 
ers were dubious during the early 
days of the mobile home. At that 
time the product itself had to be 
proved. 

In 1930 two-wheeled “trailers,” 
12-14 feet long, selling for $600 
were hitched to the cars of tourists 
and sportsmen. People looked on 


At the Solana y Sombra Trailer Estates in Tucson, Ariz. 
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these trailers as a fad that would 
soon disappear. Industry sales 
amounted to $1 million. 

Five years later, the Union Bank 
of Michigan originated its trailer 
finance program for dealers, the 
first nationwide trailer financing 
plan. 

By 1939 sales had climbed to $17 
million and trailers were now called 
“trailer coaches.” They had grown 
to 17-22 feet and were equipped 
with bunks, table, stove, refriger- 
ator and storage space. Some peo- 
ple were already living in them the 
year around. 

To use trailer coaches for vaca- 
tion and camping or even business, 
was understandable, but conven- 
tional home owners lifted their eye- 
brows in aloof amazement at the 
rapidly growing group of otherwise 
seemingly normal people who pre- 
ferred to live in trailer coaches. 

The pioneering trailer coach 
manufacturers, found mostly in the 
middle west, suffered from lack of 
financing, but their suppliers kept 
them going. At this time, trailer 
coach financing did not seem a prob- 
lem to the purchaser; the coaches 
were selling for $1,000 to $2,000 and 
with a substantial down payment, 
the balance was readily paid up in 
12 to 18 months. 


War Changed Picture 


Then in World War II, the whole 
picture changed. The Government 
purchased 35,500 mobile homes for 
military and defense housing. And 
this was only part of it. 

The housing shortage was also 
acute for many other civilians who 
were under the necessity of paying 
rapidly rising rentals which were 





“Your half of that car needs a good cleaning.” 
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Percentage of Repossessions 


NEW 
(280 banks reporting) 
76% 75% 
13% 
4% 3 % 
2% - ae 
5% 


No repossessions: 
Less than 2 of 1% 
Less than 1% 

Less than 2% 
Above 2% 


USED 
(308 banks reporting) 


11.5% 


8.5% 


Percentage of Skips 


NEW 
(283 banks reporting) 
83% 
12% 
2% 
1% 
2% 


Two financing institutions with the volume of approximately $50,000,000 


No skips: 

Less than 2 of 1% 
Less than 1% 

Less than 2% 
Above 2% 


NOTE: 


USED 
(281 banks reporting) 
82% 
12% 
2% 
1% 
3% 


report delinquents, repossessions and skips as ‘negligible so far,” and “percentage 


too small to calculate.” 


entirely out of line with their in- 
come. Many landlords who did not 
want children in their apartments 
even went so far as to suggest that 
young couples buy a trailer and 
move out. 


Migrant workers in defense and 
construction work were confronted, 
not only with a shortage of housing, 
but, in many instances, an entire 
lack of it. Mobile homes provided 
them with decent living quarters at 
a price they could afford to pay, 
thereby enabling each of the thou- 
sands of families involved to con- 
tinue to live as a unit. Thus was 
solved a problem which had its 
major social aspects, as well as 
those which were important from a 
military and economic standpoint. 


The war ended, but the trend 
continued. In 1946, 45,000 coaches 
were manufactured and sold (com- 
pared with 10,000 in 1940), and 
sales skyrocketed to $114 million. 


The coaches were now 22-30 feet 
in length and cost from $2,800 to 
$3,500. They were completely 
equipped and furnished from the 
bedroom in the back to the kitchen 
and living room in front. They were 
indeed “mobile homes.” 


By 1952 annual sales had hit $319 
million. In that year about 83,500 
mobile homes were manufactured 
and sold. Today, the average mobile 
home costs $4,500 and is 35-40 feet 
in length. Seventhy-three per cent 
are longer than 30 feet. 


The mobile-home boom has 





brought to dealers and buyers a 
major problem: financing. 

To familiarize banks with mobile 
home loans has been one of the 
goals of the Mobile Homes Manu- 
facturers Association. As an aid to 
this end, the association last year 
asked 328 banks then holding this 
paper for their experience with it. 

Out of 267 replies, 190 reported 
no delinquencies of 60 days or 
longer while 25 more reported less 
than % of 1 per cent. 

This compares with a 2 per cent 
delinquency ratio experienced dur- 
ing 1952 on direct automobile paper, 
indirect auto paper, home appliance 
loans, FHA modernization paper, 
non-FHA modernization paper, and 
personal loans (as reported by the 
ABA’s Committee on Consumer 
Credit). 

Out of 280 replies received to a 
question regarding repossession of 
new units, 212 reported none, while 
231 of 308 banks reported no re- 
possessions in the case of used units. 
The banks reporting repossessions 
of less than % of 1 per cent in the 
two categories of loans numbered 
33 and 35, respectively. Two fi- 
nancial institutions with a volume 
of approximately $50 million re- 
ported repossessions were “negligi- 
ble so far” and that the “percentage 
was too small to calculate.” 


Of 283 reporting banks, 235 re- 
ported no skips in the case of loans 
on new units, and of 281 replies re- 
ferring to skips on used units 230 
reported “none.” In each case, 35 
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HARRIS Trust 





and Savings BAN K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 —Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. .. $181,058,460.02 


U. S. Government Securities ..... .. 203,796,931.72 


State and Municipal Securities........ 59,866,458.67 


Other Bonds and Securities ........... 2,622,287.76 
Loans and Discounts .... 270,798,907.58 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock.......... 900,000.00 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 2,860,833.68 
Bank Premises....... ban Rewbee was 2,375,000.00 

ROEM 6 is i dalcdeuscidss: «QR 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits . . 


Time Deposits....... 


Dividend Payable ....... 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc....... 


General Contingency Reserve......... 


$579,061,209.14 
93,378,423.29 


"WUOM SION ccc dtntadvasicts $672,439,632.43 


Neswagneweds 360,000.00 


7,004,405.57 


8,236,203.18 


Capital ..............$ 12,000,000.00 


| eet Core 


Undivided Profits... 


Total Capital Funds.. 


TOTAL 


18,000,000.00 


6,238,638.25 


cca eSenecds ae ae 


.. .$724,278,879.43 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $81,201,865 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
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Burgess & Smith 
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more banks reported that the num- 
ber of skips amounted to less than 
% of 1 per cent of the total number 
of loans made. 

Loss ratios were even more 
favorable. The survey revealed that 
255 of 274 reporting banks had no 
losses or that they were negligible. 
The largest of these banks, with a 
volume of $31 million, said its loss 
ratio was less than \% of 1 per cent, 
while the rest reported losses of 
less than \% of 1 per cent. Mobile 
home paper was fully as good as 
auto paper in the opinion of 176 
of these banks, and 103 said it 
was better. 

The MHMA’s financial counsel, 
investment banker W. W. Welsh, re- 
ports that there is about $400 mil- 
lion of mobile home paper outstand- 
ing today. 

Although nearly 70 per cent of 
the mobile home production comes 
from the middle west, close to half 
of the manufacturers are located on 
the west coast, around Los Angeles. 
Together with suppliers and deal- 
ers, they formed the Trailer Coach 
Association, which is active in the 
11 eastern states. What do they 
think of mobile home owners? 


Not Always on the Move 


“The banks on the west coast are 
convinced that mobile home owners 
pay their bills promptly,” says John 
O’Conor, executive secretary of 
TCA. “Surveys prove that they not 
only earn over $1,000 more a year 
than their stationary brothers, but 
most of the mobile home owners 
also own automobiles worth from 
$3,000 to $5,000, although some of 
them do not even own a car, which 
points up the fact that mobile homes 
are really used as ‘homes’ and not 
something that is always on the 
move and trails behind automobiles. 


Many of the larger mobile homes 
are moved only once or twice a 
year; many stay in one park for 
years and, when they are moved, 
trailer-convoy companies tow them 
from one park or part of the coun- 
try to another. Skilled construction 
workers buy approximately 35 per 
cent of the mobile home production. 

About 10 per cent of the 2 million 
people presently owning mobile 
homes have retired from active 
business life. These people travel 
with the seasons and as the mood 
strikes them, but as they usually 
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*‘Many are moved only once or twice a year.” 


pay cash for their mobile home they 
do not figure very largely as a fac- 
tor in the statistics covering lending 
experience in this field. Most of 
them have worked diligently for a 
quarter to half a century, and have 
saved a competence. 


The remaining 90 per cent are a 
thoroughly representative cross sec- 
tion of the American people. There 
are entertainers who have to travel 
and want their families with them 
—and members of the clergy and 
the medical profession—and teach- 
ers and professors—trades people 
and lawyers. Yes—even bankers. 


“Not only do the mobile home 
owners -ay their bills promptly, 
they often pay up the balance be- 
fore the end of the contract,” says 
Leonard Bantz, executive director 
of MDNA, the Mobilehome Dealers 
National Association in Chicago. 


“More local banks as well as na- 
tional finance companies are now 
buying mobile home paper and we 
believe that the finance charges will 
gradually come down. Our dealers 
report that losses due to reposses- 
sions are infinitesimal. Furthermore 
—as everyone of the 3,000 dealers 


in the United States is virtually a 
co-signer on every mobile home 
paper he sells a lending institution, 
the loser in case of defaulted pay- 
ments would not be the lending in- 
stitution—it would be the dealer. 
Mobile home paper means sound 
investment and good profit to lend- 
ing institutions. .. .” 

It happened in a bank in Penn- 
sylvania last year. The manager of 
the installment credit department 
had just asked his Board of Di- 
rectors to allocate more funds to 
mobile home paper. 

One of the older directors spoke 
up. “No,” he said emphatically. “We 
don’t want any more money tied up 
in gypsy paper. We have too much 
now!” 

Whereupon one of the oldest and 
most dignified directors pushed 
back his chair, stood up and in- 
dignantly looked at his colleague 
“Hm,” he snorted. “Several years 
ago I bought a mobile home and 
my wife and I have been living in 
it in Florida during the winters. 
This is the first time I have been 
called a ‘gypsy!’ ” 

No longer do they call it “gypsy 
paper.” 











logic. 


No man believes or can believe except by his own effort; for no man can 
reason except with his own thoughts, or be convinced except by his own 








—PIERRE SAMUEL DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
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TV Survey Results Told 
By Advertising Agency 


More and more banks are recog- 
nizing television as a natural me- 
dium for financial advertising. 


At least that is the conclusion 
drawn from results of a national 
survey conducted by Hamilton 
James Associates, producers and 
distributors of bank television com- 
mercials, and announced by James 
R. Myers, managing partner. 


A questionnaire was sent to 493 
banks in areas covered by televi- 
sion. Seventy-four replied in full. 

Exactly half of these reported 
they are using television to promote 
their services. Twelve have dis- 
continued video programs. But 
seven said they expect to resume 
them in the future. 


One question asked: “What is 
your biggest problem regarding TV 
in your advertising program?” 
Thirty-nine answered cost of televi- 
sion time, and 22 replied cost of 
material. Next in importance, said 
the bankers, is shortage of desirable 
TV time (13 mentions), and short- 
age of suitable commercials (11 
mentions). 

In reply to the question, “What 
bank services do you believe are 
best adapted to advertising on TV?” 
29 listed savings accounts at the 
top; 23 checking accounts, and 21 
automobile loans. 

If you want a detailed break- 
down, write Hamilton James Asso- 
ciates, 119 E. Main Street, Madison 
3, Wis. 


Statistical Sources 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has published a handy guide to 
sources of business statistics. The 
guide, What’s the Answer?, tells 
you where to get data on a wide 
variety of subjects and how much 
it will cost you. 

Subjects covered include banking 
and finance, Federal Government, 
state and local governments, in- 
come and_ savings, construction, 
agriculture, manufacturing and 


minerals, transportation, retail and | 


wholesale trade, and foreign trade. 

If you are interested in building 
a statistical library at minimum 
cost write to the Chamber at Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. and enclose 50 cents. 
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OUR NEW PLAN 
GIVES COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Pitettion 


AT REDUCED RATES! 


Now you can have excess Blanket Bond protection (above a 


new table of underlying amounts, based on total deposits) 
in any amount you select—at considerably lower rates! And 
if you wish, you can limit the increase to employee dishonesty 
only. Furthermore, this extra amount can be made to apply 
to prior losses you may subsequently discover, regardless 
of when they occurred...something we have never before 
offered bankers! 

All this makes it easy to fit a protective program 
exactly to your bank’s needs, 


o 
tance: 
pei you want to increase your underlying 


blanket bond protection from, let’s say, 
$200,000 to $400,000 and then you want to 
have excess protection against employee 
dishonesty of $350,000 more. You can do this 
under our new plan! Previously, to get 

more blanket protection against employee 
dishonesty, you had to increase all your other 
protection by an equal amount. 


Improve your bank’s protection by taking advantage of our 
new plan! Our Bank Specialists will be glad to help. 
Call our nearest agent", today! 
*Our Agency & Production Department will quickly supply his name. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway » New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 


What's the wed 7? 


Income Tax Lien 
Question: The federal government filed a notice of 
an income tax lien against Doe, a taxpayer, in the 
county of his domicile. Would the government’s lien 
be enforceable against diamond rings in the posses- 
sion of a bank which subsequently had made a loan 
to Doe and had taken the rings as collateral security? 
Answer: . Yes. The bank’s claim against the rings 
arose subsequently to the filing of the notice of lien. 
Therefore, the government’s lien was paramount. 
(Grand Prairie State Bank v. United States, 1953, 
(U.S. Ct. App. 206 Fed. (2) 217). 





Protest 

Question: (a) A bank forwarded a check for collec- 
tion, and later learned that it had not been delivered 
to the addressee. What action should the bank take? 
(b) How is a lost check protested? 

Answer: (a) In such a case the bank should protest 
the check as a lost instrument. (Matlock v. Citizens 
Nat’l Bank, Idaho, 250 Pac. 648) (b) When a check 
is lost or destroyed or is wrongfully detained from 
the person entitled to hold it, protest may be made on 
a copy. (N.I.L. Sec. 160). 


Honoring Checks 

Question: (a) When a bank unconditionally deposits 
checks drawn on itself to the credit of a depositor, 
is the effect the same as if it had cashed the checks 
and deposited the proceeds? (b) When a bank accepts 
in payment for a debt owed by an individual a cor- 
porate check drawn by the individual debtor, does 
the bank become liable for conversion? 

Answer: (a) Yes. When a check is presented for 
deposit, drawn on the depository bank, the bank may 
refuse to pay it or take it conditionally by express 
agreement or usage, if usage exists. But if it pays 
the money or gives credit to the depositor, the trans- 
action is closed between the bank and the depositor 
unless the check proves to be not genuine or there 
is fraud against the bank on the part of the depositor. 
The giving of credit is practically and legally the 
same as paying the money to the depositor and re- 
ceiving the cash again on deposit. (b) Yes. When a 
bank has notice that the checks of a corporation are 
issued for a third party’s personal use, it pays the 
checks at its peril. (Federal S & L Insurance Corp. 
v. Third Nat’l Bank, 173 Fed. (2) 192). 


Certification 
Question: Martin gave a check for $2,500 to Smith, 
a real estate broker, together with instructions that 
it was to be used as a down payment on a proposed 
purchase by Martin of a parcel of real estate. The 
check was payable to the order of Smith, and in- 
dorsed on the back was the legend, “In partial pay- 
ment of Ridgefield Lake property subject to condi- 
tions mutually agreeable to be set forth in a contract 
of sale.” Smith turned the check over to Winthrop, 
president of the proposed seller, Ridgefield Lakes, 
Inc., and received from the latter copies of a proposed 
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contract of sale signed by Winthrop on behalf of the 
seller. This took place in the presence of Martin, who 
never signed the contract and who ultimately with- 
drew from the transaction. However, Winthrop pro- 
cured certification of the check by N Bank (drawee) 
and thereafter cashed it at R Bank. The certification 
stamped on the face of the check stated: “Certified 
payable only as originally drawn and when properly 
indorsed.” After certification but before presentation 
of the check by R Bank to N Bank for payment, 
Martin ordered N Bank to refuse payment. The 
amount having been debited against Martin’s account 
by N Bank, at the time of certification, and N Bank 
having refused to credit it back, and also having 
refused to honor the instrument, Martin sued Smith, 
R Bank, Winthrop and Ridgefield Lakes, Inc. A 
separate action was brought by R Bank against N 
Bank, following which, the amount of the check was 
paid into court by N Bank, and the two actions were 
consolidated. The Supreme Court of New York 
granted Martin’s motion for summary judgment 
against R Bank and Smith. On appeal, (a) Should the 
judgment against R Bank be affirmed? (b) Should 
the judgment against Smith be reversed? 


Answer: (a) Yes. The instrument was nonnegoti- 
able, by reason of the above-quoted legend on its 
bank that it was issued “subject to conditions.” (See 
Beutel’s Brannan N.I.L., 7th Ed., p. 255.) Conse- 
quently, Martin would unquestionably have had a 
complete and valid defense to a claim against him 
based on this paper. The certification constituted an 
acceptance by N Bank of the very same liability as 
was Martin’s, but no greater liability, and so the same 
defenses which would have been Martin’s necessarily 
inured to N Bank. When N Bank availed itself of the 
right to resist the payment demanded by R Bank, 
it could not at the same time lawfully refuse to 
return to Martin’s account the amount which had 
been debited against his account by reason of the 
certification. (b) Yes. The theory of liability upon 
which Martin asserted a claim against Smith was that 
Smith committed a breach of duty when he turned 
the check over to Winthrop. Since this raised a triable 
issue of fact as to whether any breach was com- 
mitted by Smith, the summary judgment against him 
was reversed. (Martin v. Grunig; First Natl. Bank & 
Trust Co. of Ridgefield, Conn. v. First Natl. Bank & 
Trust Co. of No. Tarrytown, Sup. Ct. App. Div. 1953, 
122 N.Y. Supp. (2) 75.) 


Income Tax Deduction 


Question: N Bank of Houston charged off as worth- 
less bad debts certain securities without realizing any 
tax benefit therefrom. These securities were subse- 
quently acquired by X Bank from its predecessor 
(N Bank) at zero value, and X Bank later collected 
$41,000 on some of the notes. Could this sum be 
excluded from X Bank’s taxable income? 


Answer: No. The U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that 
the charge-offs were made by X Bank’s predecessor, 
N Bank, which thereby obtained the statutory right 
to the deduction for bad debts subsequently col- 
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lected. The right is not transferable. Since the statute 
does not provide for the transfer of the right to the 
deduction for charged-off bad debts, X Bank (tax- 
payer) could not obtain that right from its predeces- 
sor, which sustained the loss. (First Natl. Bank in 
Houston v. Scofield, Col. Int. Rev., 1953, 201 Fed. (2) 
219.) 
Night Depository 

Question: Doe entered into a contract with N Bank 
under which Doe was given the right to make use of 
N Bank’s night deposit facilities. Doe received a key 
with which he could open the door to the night deposi- 
tory chute. He also received a sack in which to place 
commercial paper and currency for making night 
deposits; also a key with which to padlock the sack. 
The method used was to deposit the sack in the night 
chute, which delivered the sack into a locked vault. 
The sacks deposited overnight were collected by two 
employees of the bank the following morning. The 
depositor could get back the sack by calling for it 
on the business day following his night deposit. At 
the same time he could also obtain a receipt for the 
deposit. The contract between the bank and the de- 
positor provided that the relation of debtor and 
creditor did not arise from the deposit of items in the 
night depository and further provided that the use 
or attempted use of the facilities should at all times 
be at the sole risk of the depositor. Doe deposited a 
sack containing money and checks, and the bank 








claimed it never found the sack or its contents, after 
having made a diligent search. Is the bank liable to 
Doe? 


Answer: No. The Ohio Court of Appeals held that a 
bailor-bailee relationship was created by the parties. 
The contractual provision to the effect that the bail- 
ment was to be at the risk of the bailor (Doe), was 
not against public policy, and protected the bank 
against loss by the depositor. (Kolt v. Cleveland Trust 
Co., 99 N.E. (2) 902, 27 ALR (2) 530.) 


Sale of Collateral 


Question: N Bank made a loan to Jones, who exe- 
cuted a demand note and pledged 1,000 shares of 
stock as collateral. The note gave the bank the right 
to sell the stock if, upon demand, Jones failed to 
furnish additional security. Subsequently, the bank 
sent Jones a telegram demanding additional security 
of $1,500, but the telegram was not delivered to 
Jones’s residence until 2:30 P.M. At 1:30 P.M. the 
bank sold the 1,000 shares, which brought a net of 
$5,252. Did the bank have the legal right to sell 
Jones’s stock? 


Answer: No, the mere transmission of the demand 
and notice by mail or telegraph is insufficient if the 
pledgor (Jones) fails to receive it a sufficient length 
of time before the sale is made, to enable him to take 
preventive measures, should he find it desirable and 
advisable to do so. (Phillips v. Bank of Athens Trust 
Co., 1953, Sup. Ct. N.Y., 119 N.Y. Suppl. (2) 47.) 


IS YOUR CUSTOMERS’ 


CASH ASLEEP? 


Put your customers’ cash...now tied 
up in inventory...to work for greater 
profits. 


American Express Field Warehousing 
receipts release these “slumbering” 
assets by furnishing your bank with 
prime loan collateral. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS rieto WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
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Part of the Big Picture 
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Banks and bankers traditionally 
have been relied upon to see the 
big picture of the nation’s economic 
health and welfare—to perceive and 
foster those practices which lead 

to a sound economy. Property 
insurance enters this picture 
because it is the prime protector of 
financial stability against disaster. 
The Home, in its national advertising, 
is attempting to give the public a 
better understanding of the 
many-faceted services provided by 
insurance and insurance agents. 


The latest advertisement in this series 
deals with farm insurance and will 


be of particular interest to rural / 


banks concerned with maintaining 
the healthy financial position of 
their farming and ranching customers. 


* THE HOME * 
Susurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE - AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





| HOW TO GROW...IN A BUSINESSLIKE WAY 


Crops don’t just grow like Topsy—not any more. 
Today’s farmer is a real businessman—a combination 
weatherman, mechanic and accountant as well as a 
master of agriculture or animal husbandry. Even 


so, he faces the hazards of fire and hail that 








could wipe out his year’s work—except that he is Are you in this picture? 

protected by insurance. That’s why farmers and How long since you have — an expert 
Home Insurance agents work hand-in-hand— partners insurance survey of your heme, 
r : ; furnishings and personal belongings? 
in protection and production. Better do it soon—you'll be surprised 
P.S.—those agents talk the farmer’s language, too. at the total value of your possessions, 


and how little it costs to have full 


? 
That’s why they make such a fine team. protection for them. 


xx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 










) the Hom agent and the insurance prot 
pe: Prous to crops, buildings and equipment. 


* THE HOME * 
Pusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


‘ This ad will appear strc or I % The Home indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
ie Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Money, Debt, and 
Economic Activity 


By Albert Gailord Hart. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 540 pages. $9.00. 


In this—one of the better eco- 
nomic texts—Albert Hart examines 
banking and the debt structure, em- 
ployment and prices, international 
monetary reiations, and stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

Of particular interest is a chap- 
ter entitled Automatic Stabilizers: 
Possibilities and Limitations, which 
includes this significant comment: 
“While the automatic stabilizers 
can set a floor to a depression, they 
cannot in themselves bring re- 
covery. Exclusive reliance on these 
stabilizers thus involves a gamble.” 

This leads naturally into a dis- 
cussion of planned stabilizers under 
the heading Discretionary Stabiliza- 
tion Policy and Forecasting. It con- 
tains an interesting description of 
the author’s “gong and whistle sys- 
tem,” the gong and whistle signal- 
ling, respectively, for inflationary 
and deflationary measures designed 
to correct situations in which down 
and up trends are threatening to 
get out of hand. 

When he discusses the possibility 
of the gong and the whistle sound- 
ing at the same time, we have about 
the nearest thing to excitement that 
one is likely to find in a tome on 
economics. 


Tax Planning for Foundations 
and Charitable Giving 
By William J. Casey, J. K. Lasser, and Walter 


Lord. Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, Long Island, 
N.Y. 236 pages. $12.50. 


Here’s a report for every trust 
library. Its purpose, in the words of 
co-author Casey, is “to help indi- 
viduals and private groups make 
full use of the public policy which 
affords tax savings on gifts and be- 
quests for religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, and scientific purposes.” 


The report’s section tabs read: 
foundation planning, corporate 
planning, charitable groups plan- 
ning, and appendix. 

The appendix includes _ trust 
agreement forms recommended by 
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The Chase National Bank and the 
agreement establishing the Sylvania 
(Electric Products) Foundation in 
which The Hanover Bank was the 
corporate trustee. 

For a report of The Hanover’s 
philanthropic services, see BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Oct., 1953. 


Letters That Build Bank Business 


By William H. Butterfield. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson 
St., Danville, Ill. 100 pages. 


In this, his second book about 
bank letters, William Butterfield 
tells how to make bank letters 
friendly; how to focus each mes- 
sage on the reader’s interests; how 
to write concisely by making every 
word count, and how to make every 
letter sound like a personal mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Butterfield illustrates his 
points with 75 actual letters from 
banks in 20 states. The examples 
include everything from congratu- 
latory notes to messages offering 
special services. 

Of special impact is a list of 50 
common “rubber-stamp  expres- 
sions” that make for stuffy letters. 
In this list are such worn-out 
phrases as “your communication of 
recent date,” “it has come to my 
attention,” and “awaiting the pleas- 
ure of a reply.” 

Mr. Butterfield obviously prac- 
tices what he preaches, for his book 
is to-the-point, informal, and easy 
to read—just as he says bank letters 
should be. 


Law and the Farmer 


By Jacob H. Beuscher. Springer Publishing 
Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 406 pages. 
$4.95. 


This is a new kind of book. It 
tells the farmer what he needs to 
know about the law. 

It covers everything from bor- 
rowing money to diverting water 
onto a neighbor’s land. Legal prob- 
lems are broken down into three 
types: those arising in buying or 
selling a farm; those in transferring 
the family farm from one genera- 
tion to the next, and those in 
operating a farm. 

In short, Jacob Beuscher has done 





a thorough job and he has done it 
in an easy-to-read style. This book 
would seem a must for every farmer 
and perhaps for every country 
banker. 


Public Accountability of 
Foundations and Charitable 
Trusts 


By Eleanor K. Taylor. Russell Sage Foundation, 
505 Park Ave., New York 22. 231 pages. $3.00. 


Eleanor Taylor, in this book, re- 
views the regulation of foundations 
and charitable trusts in California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

The author also covers tax ex- 
emption for charitable organiza- 
tions, federal supervision, and, 
briefly, regulation in England and 
Canada. 

Eleanor Taylor makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between accountability and 
control: “Freedom of operation is 
as important in welfare as it is in 
business if social progress is to con- 
tinue.” 

The author concludes with a sum- 
mary of regulatory proposals made 
in Washington and elsewhere. In- 
cluded in the appendices are the re- 
sults of a survey of state enforce- 
ment machinery, a model non-profit 
corporation act, state registry and 
reporting forms, and selections from 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


Savings in the Modern Economy 


Edited by Walter W. Heller, Francis M. Boddy, 
and Carl L. Nelson. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14. 370 pages. $5.00. 


In this book, 28 bankers, econ- 
omists, other businessmen, and 
Government officials have pooled 
their views on the effect of savings 
on our economy, the savings prob- 
lem in underdeveloped economies 
(particularly the Far East and Latin 
America), and savings and inflation. 

This is probably the most scholar- 
ly attack ever made on these ques- 
tions and no doubt it will be a must 
on the shelves of the serious student 
of economics. 

The list of sponsors for the proj- 
ect includes Blyth and Co.; First 
National Bank, Minneapolis; In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Inc.; 
Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Midland National 
Bank, Minneapolis, and Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis. 
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The Evaluation of Receivables 
and Inventories 

By Edward F. Gee, C.P.A. Bankers Publishing 
Co., 465 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 225 
pages. $5.00. 

“We are convinced that current 
trade receivables and inventories in 
the balance sheet are the most 
significant considerations in the 
formation of a sound commercial 
loan decision.” 

So says Edward Gee, vice presi- 
dent, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust, Richmond, as he keynotes his 
study of the credit position of re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers, as reflected by their receiv- 
ables and inventories. 

This book, written by a certified 
public accountant, is recommended 
to all commercial loan officers as a 
comprehensive work-sheet. 





There's Danger in an 
Overcautious Approach 


“Some losses have been experi- 
enced; repossessions have become 
more noticeable; collections are 
getting tougher; and dealer prob- 
lems are more prevalent. While the 
situation is not serious it commands 
lenders’ attention and study. 

“This should not cause experi- 
enced lenders concern. The credit 
course has changed, true; but an 
overcautious approach to the credit 
at this time presents a‘great danger 
to our economy. There is little that 
would precipitate deflationary pres- 
sures any faster. 

“Common sense dictates that we 
as bankers adopt a good loan policy 
and stick to it no matter what pres- 
sures may be brought to bear from 
competition or other sources. A 
good loan policy is one which is 
good for the bank, good for the bor- 
rower, and good for the economy of 
the area the bank serves. 

“A greater degree of selecting 
and screening the individual risk is 
the current policy approach.”— 
From Bulletin of ABA’s Instalment 
Credit Commission entitled “Timely 
Notes on Instalment Credit.” 





Don’t bother with a motor tune- 
up for the trip. Just price a 1954 
model car and it will be remark- 
able how well your old car runs.— 
Howard Sturgeon in The Ohio 
Banker. 


February, 1954 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers % 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . . 
Pebble Securities «ste 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . . . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises . . ‘oes 
Total Resources ee er ae 


LIABILITIES 


a ae ae ee ee ee 
Surplus Fund. . . . « « 


Undivided Profits . . ° 
Total Capital Funds ota 

Deposits . . i. er 

Foreign Funds Borrowed ae 


Acceptances . 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment. 





Dividend ~iertpegentaesai 15,1954: 


Regular. . 3,7 
Extra . « ¢« « rae 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches .. . ake 5 


Reserve for Expenses and ‘Taxes 
Other Liabilities. 


$36,891,804.20 
9,000,000.00 
55,073,544.41 
16,848,254.10 


14,263,824.36 
5,504,281.12 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
90,884,015.32 


- $ 21,057,238.34 
2,426,362.55 
$ 18,630,875.79 


2,500,000.00 


23,713,552.38 
10,562,829.12 


. $ 678,498,137.81 
742,993,429.92 
1,405,297,410.79 


137,581,708.19 
___ 8,228,033.93 
- $2,972,598,720.64 











« + + + $ 390,884,015.32 
ae 96 2,520,952,092.61 
1,050,000.00 


50,000.00 


55,355.42 


59,712,612.71 





Total Liabilities eo ee oe 


Securities carried at $143,178,545.18 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes 


powers, to 


- $2, 972, 598,720 1.64 


J.LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAML.KLEITZ THOMASP.JERMAN ALFRED R. THOMAS 


Chairman of the Board President 


DIRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER Presiden 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New Yo 
WINTHROP M.CRANE,JR. Chairman of the 
Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY 


W. ALTON JONES 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Company 


Vice-President Vice-President 


CTORS 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 

CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 

GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 

THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


a _______ 
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Two Heads Are Better .. . 


There is a simple procedure for solving problems quickly and 


easily. 


It consists of getting another person to eliminate the mis- 


takes you would make solving problems by yourself. 


By CHARLEY H. BROADED* 


Director, Management Development Institute, Mercer Island, Wash. 


is similar to building a win- 

ning baseball team. Errors 
must be held to a minimum; hits 
must be made; and each employee 
must contribute his very best to the 
team’s performance. 


B UILDING an excellent bank team 


It’s the extras that count, in 
baseball or in supervision. As every 
baseball player knows, the differ- 
ence between just a fairly good 
player and a star, may be no more 
than a 5 or 10 per cent superiority of 
the latter over the former. Yet the 
star will earn two, three, or four 
times the salary of the mediocre 
player. The rewards of stardom are 
out of all proportion to the relative 
excellence of the performance. 


So in the field of supervision, the 
supervisor who is able to improve 
his supervisory techniques by even 
a comparatively small margin, may 
find the way is opened to faster pro- 
motions, increased job security, and 
greater prestige. 

The baseball player’s value can 
be determined largely on a mathe- 
matical basis according to the num- 
ber and percentages of hits, errors, 
runs batted in, etc. The supervisor’s 
performance rating can hardly be 
determined so exactly. However, 
one way in which he will find that 
he is constantly being judged is by 
his ability to solve problems. By 
correctly solving problems he will 
discover one of his best opportuni- 
ties to excel. If he is only 5 or 10 per 
cent more efficient than other super- 
visors in this respect, it will still 
be enough to make him stand out 
by comparison. 

There is a simple procedure for 
solving problems quickly and easily, 
which anyone can use. It consists of 


*Mr. Broaded is author of the book, ‘Essentials 
of Management for Supervisors” published by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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getting another person to eliminate 
the mistakes you would make solv- 
ing problems by yourself. To use 
this method you need to know 
something about how you function 
as an individual and what happens 
when you work with another person 
as a team. 


When you work as an individual, 
you usually collect as much data 
about a problem as you can; elimi- 
nate the information which is ir- 
relevant; weigh all the pros and 
cons; and then try to make some 
sense out of it in order to arrive at 
a conclusion. 


Individual Does Not Always Decide 


Sometimes you arrive at a con- 
clusion very quickly; in other situa- 
tions it may take a very long time. 
It usually takes only a few seconds 
to decide whether to call someone 
for a luncheon date or to put it 
off for a day or so. Deciding whether 
or not to tell the boss about an er- 
ror he has made as a result of your 
supplying him with data which was 
incorrect, may become so compli- 
cated that you will make no deci- 
sion whatsoever and consequently 
let the matter ride indefinitely. 


When we solve problems indi- 
vidually, regardless of the time it 
takes to get an answer, we usually 
believe that the answer we get is 
the best that can be made under 
the circumstances. We resent any- 
one’s opinion to the contrary, and 
mentally justify our answer. This 
is perfectly natural because the in- 
formation we use and the weight 
we give to the various facts in the 
case dictates our answer. And the 
longer we think about our answer, 
the more satisfied we become that 
we are right, with the result that 
it then becomes set in our minds. 
This prevents us from getting any 


CHARLEY H. BROADED 


new information since it is easier 
to accept what we already “know” 
than to spend time and effort find- 
ing something else that may be con- 
tradictory. 


The answer we get in solving any 
problem is always based on the data 
we use. As individuals, however, 
some of the information that we 
have about the problem may be in- 
correct, we may not know of other 
information that should be con- 
sidered, or we may have added 
data that should not have been 
taken into consideration. 


A Team Can Cross-check 


The value of working with an- 
other person is that it gives us a 
chance to cross-check the validity 
of our own information and to re- 
ceive new information. 


The practice of checking each bit 
of information with another person 
to make sure it is correct, and 
double checking it again to deter- 
mine that it is relevant and com- 
plete, will prevent you from 
arriving at the wrong solutions to 
many of your problems. If both you 
and the individual with whom you 
check, come up with the same an- 
swer you can be reasonably certain 
it is the right one. The mathematical 
possibility that two individuals will 
have a piece of information about a 
problem that is both identical and 
incorrect, is about one in a million. 
Consequently, when two _ people 
work towards the solution of a prob- 
lem they are much more productive 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 442,421,085.26 
United States Government Securities . ... 800,652,605.34 
ee ee i eee es 113,173,202.91 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . . . . . . §$ 357,726,061.50 

Real Estate Mortgages oe a ae 81,369,444.43 439,095,505.93 
Accrued Income and Other Resources = 7,040,302.98 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 5,100,809.44 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit «es Sa 1,210,617.22 

$1,808,694,129.08 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,542,411,726.76 

United States Government San bh aes, 109,308,364.30 

Other Public Funds. ..... . 48,686,842.97 $1,700,406,934.03 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 13,100,214.04 
Dividend Payable February 1,1954 . . . 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 1,210,617.22 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . §$ 22,500,000.00 

ES ee ee ee ee i ee 57,500,000.00 

Ueiswnied Pro@te .. «© «© © « 12,851,363.79 92,851,363.79 


$1,808,694,129.08 


United States Government Securities carried at $154,190,172.69 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $15,486,386.44 of the 
Treasurer—State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
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than the same two individuals 
working independently, for they 
have a means of cross-checking the 
information used. 


It will be of small advantage to 
either party to collaborate on prob- 
lems of this kind, however, unless 
at least one of the pair knows how 
to communicate his ideas to the 
other, and how to elicit the other 
person’s idea. It will be better if 
both know how to apply the tech- 
nique of person-to-person com- 
munication, but in practice only one 
of the two must know the tech- 
nique in order to make it work. 


The method is based on a realiza- 
tion that the other individual will 
receive, evaluate, and accept or re- 
ject your idea on the basis of its 
relation to the information which 
he possesses about the idea. If, for 
example, he has information that 
conflicts with your idea, he will no 
longer be receptive to it. Com- 
munication is blocked at this point 
because the other person will auto- 
matically start mentally justifying 
his rejection of your idea. Unless 
you are smart enough to have him 
tell you what his objection is, the 
communication process will stop. 
To start communicating again, you 
should have him tell you what he 
thinks of your idea, and let him 
know what you think about his re- 
sponse. 


‘Get the Other Person's Thinking’”’ 


When you express an idea it al- 
ways seems like a good one to you. 
This is because we automatically 
compute answers based on the data 
we have in our heads. But we make 
the mistake of assuming that, be- 
cause an idea seems like a good 
one to us, it will appear to be a good 
one to the other person. If we recog- 
nize that the other person’s response 
to our idea depends not on the 
idea itself but how it seems to him 
in relation to his information, then 
we will stop trying to get the other 
person to accept our thinking by 
piling argument on argument. In- 
stead we will reverse the process 
and get the other person’s thinking 
about our idea. After we get it, we 
should be careful to express his idea 
in our own words so that he knows 
that we fully understand why he 
thinks as he does and what his ob- 
jections happen to be. Only through 
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such a process do we help the other 
person properly evaluate his data 
so that both he and we understand 
what we are both talking about. 


The personal characteristics of 
your partner should also be con- 
sidered in working with him toward 
solution of a specific problem. Some 
individuals have a strong tendency 
to agree with everyone else, while 
others may have a tendency to dis- 
agree with everything that is said. 


If you know your partner has an 
overdeveloped tendency to be 
agreeable, you can still use this 
tendency by having him find ob- 
jections to your solution. Get him 
to be critical by expecting him to be 
critical. He’ll want to agree basic- 
ally with you, so if he knows you 
expect criticism he’ll have to give 
it to you in order to be agreeable. 


If you know, on the other hand, 
that your partner finds objections 
to every solution you find for the 
problem under consideration, en- 
courage his natural tendency to the 
full and get all the objections you 
can; then figure out how to get 
around his objections. You should 
then know all the pitfalls that must 
be avoided. 


While neither one of the team 
should be too willing to agree or 
disagree, they both should have a 
critical attitude in examination of 
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the facts that are being considered 


in arriving at a solution to the 
problem. They should both recog- 
nize that they are simply cross- 
checking each other’s data and that 
neither is trying to outdo the other 
by proving he is right regardless of 
the facts or by maintaining his 
opinion in spite of evidence that it 
should be changed. 


Result: Better Answers Faster 


The next time you have a prob- 
lem to solve, therefore, try solving 
it in co-operation with someone in 
whom you have confidence and 
with whom you feel you can work 
amicably. You will find that you 
not only arrive at an answer much 
faster, but that you develop a better 
answer. The habit of getting an- 
other member on your team to help 
you arrive at a better solution is 
invaluable. It will improve your 
“batting average” tremendously 
and will keep you from making 
many costly errors that might 
otherwise spoil an excellent per- 
formance record. 


One of the greatest puzzles in 
life is how a fool and his money got 
together in the first place.—“about 
The FIRST,” staff magazine of The 
First National Bank of Boston 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





Two Keys to Faster Reference, Greater Accuracy 
in your Bank’s Customer Information File 


Vertical Method with Conve-Filer 


The Winters National Bank and Trust 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, has approx- 
imately 156,000 reference cards in its 
Customer Information File, yet aver- 
age reference time is less than one 
minute, thanks to mechanized vertical 





filing. Moreover, increased reference 
capacity in 60% less space has resulted 
from the installation of these Conve- 
Filers, according to CIF Supervisor, 
Josephine Steger. As Miss Steger says, 
“This new filing system has served a 
dual role in overcoming our space 
problem and also in putting our rec- 
ords in more workable order.” 

Electrically-powered Conve-Filer 
delivers any desired card (out of as 
many as 200,000) to its comfortably 
seated operator in seconds, with push 
button efficiency... pays for itself in 
one to four years. Learn more about 
this mechanized tool for modern bank 
management by circling free folder 
LBV160 on the coupon. 


Visible Method with Chaindex 


The Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land runs its highly efficient Customer 
Information File via the visible 
method, using Chaindex for accuracy 
and Kardex for speed. With Chaindex, 
records are printed directly from 
address plates at the time and origin 
of the account, thus eliminating trans- 
cription errors. Then the Chaindex 
cards are locked into Kardex pockets, 
eliminating lost and jumbled records 
and utilizing Kardex visibility to 
assure speedy fingertip reference. 
Plug-in phones let the clerks answer 
inquiries right from the file, without 
withdrawing records. See folder 
SN728 on Central National’s applica- 
tion of Chaindex, and MC731 (on a 
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loan basis) for a complete explanation 
of the Mechanized Chaindex system 
for a time and money-saving Customer 
Information File. 





Top Figuring Speed for 
Every Operation in All 
Departments of Any Bank 


Computations on mortgage loans, per- 
sonal loans, analysis of accounts, 
market value of securities, interest 
earned on estimated reserves, as well 
as account distribution, the listing of 
deposit slips and checks, and dozens 
of other figurework functions are ac- 
complished faster with the Printing 
Calculator, the truly versatile figuring 
machine. This all-purpose Printing 
Calculator gives you recorded proof of 
accuracy in every step on the printed 
tape. Its 10-key keyboard assures 
rapid, touch method operation, and 
combines with short-cut multiplication, 
automatic division, high-speed listing, 
addition and subtraction to lighten the 
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load in every department of your bank. 
For more information on this figure- 
work phenomenon, circle AC540 on 
the coupon. 


Mechanized Approach 
Saves Money on Loan & 
Discount Records and 
Trust Accounts 

A Remington Rand accounting ma- 
chine pays off quickly in loan and dis- 
count accounting. 


This machine delivers a complete 
ledger, journal and notice of note due 


m a 
eee 





plus carbons, in one writing. All classes 
of loans may be combined on one ledger 
card—secured, unsecured, discounted, 
total direct and indirect balances are 
shown at a glance. Records are ma- 
chine accurate... all new balances 
automatically computed, all columns 
automatically totaled and complete 
daily proof of posting. One-posting 
idea ends transcription error...single 
typewriter keyboard assures touch- 
method speed. 

Our files on mechanized loan and 
discount procedures and trust account- 
ing are available on loan. Circle MC797 
for loan and discount and MC801 for 
trust records, to see how mechaniza- 
tion materially reduces trust depart- 
ment operating costs, often turning 
loss into profit. 


Memington. Frand. 


Room 1761, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


“Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled,” 
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SAINT LOUIS 14 
missoun: 


"Why didn't I know about this before?* 


"It saves so much time!* 


"Didn't know banking could be so easy!*® 


These are just a few of the many comments we hear from 
happy customers who have formed the habit of banking by 
mail at State Bank in Wellston. 








Perhaps you have never banked by Sg yee whe nig M 
arov te it. §& ® losi x i 
AND WINDOWS ARE rae NM Vg iF rere SP eg “Mn - 
envelope. This envelope with the attached deposit slip hav 
ALWAYS IN REGISTER! is all you need....it's as simple as that. time 
After you read the leaflet and examine the Bank-by-Mail 
envelope, you too will agree that it is wonderfully handy. and 
To Bank-by-Mail, merely fill out the deposit slip, detach bee: 
from the envelope, and include it with your deposit. Then 
all yeu do is drop the envelope in your nearest mail box, ice. 
no postage stamp needed! And of course, we furnish all 
the Bank-by-Mail envelopes you need, free of charge. P 
A few years ago, only a handful of customers banked by ill] 
mail. Today, nearly 1 out of every 6 of our deposits wl 
NONE OTHER Pee this way. So bank the modern way....Bank-by- ties, 
a ’ 
1S SO ACCURATE posi 
And whether you Bank-by-Mail or in person, we are always : 
Wrap all coins from happy to serve you. driv 
lc to $1.00 so ac- ERT Cordially yours, van 
curately .. . they’re Sino DA 2D i si coal Mr. 
made in a special de «hyp feat 
machine that affords this un- Hee 
— P.S. If you are the 1 out of 6 now banking by mail, 
usual precision. ..any chance won't you recommend this service to a friend? 
of error is eliminated! Patent- Ta» 
ed Red Windows, revealing amount and 
denomination, afford ease of visibility. T 
Whip all competition for quality, bon 
accuracy. America’s No. 1 seller! * P hig] 
One Out of Six Bank by Mail hon 
The same quarters which 12 years of every inch of available space. of 
ago housed the State Bank of Banking by mail facilities were, of The 
Wellston with its $2,000,000 of de- course, available, but small use had — 
posits and 15 employees and offi- been made of them during that _ 
| cers, today accommodate a bank period. H 
| with deposits totaling $16,000,000 : . a tax: 
and a staff of 75. The significance of b Mis cttonk is juncture that the sor 
this statement will be better under- _ i “nn re pay the postage on bra 
stood when it is realized that the sais wastes a ny checking equ 
banking room has a total width of ne ter a made by a 2.75 
| 23 feet, including tellers’ cages, ~ pon ac ed by mail promptly 
_ lobby space and check desks. Wells- inane 1 — = —— trickle . : 
| ton, asuburb of St. Louis, Missouri, —— = ” ~on ate poitt and its Petri ; 
| is both a busy shopping center and — - meena ; © grow until & E 
one of the largest public service - oye y prorneni es — cent of ad $20 
| transit transfer points in the United . _— a ugust, nS oc ae a 7 
| States. It attracts customers from Pia dt ca _— alee "* 5 2¢ 
| all sections of the metropolitan grenades agin ~~ y 
The €. L. DOWNEY CO. ps P cent over August of 1952 and 62.6 36 
DEPT. A @ HANNIBAL, MO. | ; per cent over August 1951. To this 4d 
Send Sample of | For five and one-half of these 12 extent it has relieved the crowded % 
| years, according to Leon Neuman, condition of the bank’s lobby and ove 
| auditor and assistant vice-president teller facilities. " 
| of the bank, the task of adapting While payment of all the postage ae 
to the needs of a constantly increas- has been a factor in this growth, me 
ing business was very much a mat- Mr. Neuman points out that it is by Les 
ter of making more intensive use no means the only one. The avail- Mo 
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ability of bank-by-mail service is 
thoroughly explained to every per- 
son who opens a new account, and 


it is stressed in all of the bank’s | 


advertising, which includes news- 
paper ads, billboards, television, 


and direct mail. As an example of | 
the latter, Mr. Neuman has pro- | 


vided the letter reproduced on this 
page. Circulars are also used. 


Mr. Neuman reports that bank- | 


by-mail deposits are now running 
about $1,000,000 per month, and 
that the bank has still to hear its 


first depositor complain of loss. | 


Many of them, on the contrary, 
have expressed appreciation of the 
time they have been able to save 
and the inconvenience they have 


ice. 


Plans for a new building which | 


will provide greatly enlarged facili- 





been spared by the use of this serv- | 


ties, including an after-hour de- | 


pository, night depository 
drive-on-roof banking are well ad- 


and | 


vanced, but banking by mail, says | 


Mr. Neuman, will continue to be a 
featured service. 


Tax-Free vs. Taxable Securities 


The potent appeal of municipal | 
bonds to the wealthy individual is 
highlighted in a booklet recently | 


prepared by the bond department 
of Chicago’s Northern Trust Co. 
The clincher comes ‘in a table 
comparing tax-free bonds with 
taxable bonds. 

Here, from the table, are the 
taxable yields that investors in 
some of the higher income tax 
brackets would have to realize to 
equal a municipal bond yield of 
2.75 per cent: 








Net Taxable 
Taxable Security 
Income Yield 

$20-22,000 7.24% 
22-26,000 8.09 
26-32,000 8.33 
32-38,000 8.59 
38-44,000 9.82 
44-50,000 11.00 
90-100,000 22.92 


over 200,000 34.38 


The booklet is largely the work 
of the Northern’s bond department 
Manager, Warren F. Sarle, and 
Lester L. Siems and Kenneth H. 
Morrill, both assistant managers. 
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is America’s most used bond paper 


Secretaries say it 


i, aaa a types better! 


They turn out neater, easier-to-read letters—with less effort. 
And the erasure-proof surface takes clean corrections easily. 


5 oS caer dae looks better! 


Executives like the distinctive look Hammermill Bond gives a 
letter... the way its brilliant new blue-white invites readership. 


Pelee 00 Fe oa 6 GE ewtean prints better! 


Printers know they can count on Hammermill Bond for sharp, 
clean results every time, because this famous paper has had 
superior printing qualities for 42 years. 


Businessmen say it 





You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you 
see the Guild shield on a printer's window. Meantime, write on your 
business letterhead for a free sample book showing Hammermill Bond 
in white and colors. Hammermill Paper Company, 1505 East Lake Road, 


— 
WP"BOND —é 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS... 
AMERICA’S MOST USED BOND PAPER 






































Cee Kay Manufacturing Corp. 
Offers Low-Cost Coin Changer 


Banks large and small will be in- 
terested in learning about a new 
low-cost coin changer that features 
rapid dispensing and exact unit 
storing of loose coin for speedy 
“pick up.” 

Offered by the Cee Kay Manu- 









. Addressing Machines 32. 
Air Conditioning 3 
. Architects and Builders 34 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- - 
sures and Alarm Systems 35. 
Bank Building Fixtures 3%. 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 37 
. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 39. 
10. Bulletin Boards 40. 
11. Calculating Machines 41. 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office 42. 


Stamps 


OR NOW PWNHe 


30. Coin Counting Machines 56. 
31. Coin Counting and Pack- 57. 
aging Machines 
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Signs 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Coin Envelopes 58. 

33. Coin and Currency Trays 59. 
Coin Wrappers 6 

Counter Screens 62 

Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and 66 


Deposit Ticket Files 68 
Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
Desk Pen Sets 

Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 71. 


13. Changeable Signs Stainless Steel roo 

14. Checks 43. Duplicators 72. Safe Deposit Boxes 

15. Check Book Covers 44. Expanding Filing 73. Safe Deposit Records 

16. Check Cancelling Envelopes 74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
Perforators 45. Filing Cabinets 75. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

17. Check Desks 46. Forms, Machine 76. Seals, Coin Bag 

18. Check Endorsers Bookkeeping 77. Seals, Corporation, 

19. Check Files 47. Forms, One-Time Carbon Notary, etc. 

20. Check Protectors 48. Forms, Continuous - 78. Storage Files 

21. Check Signers 49. Grilles and Gates 79. Time and Delayed Time Locks 

22. Check Sorters 50. Inter-Office Communi- 80. Time Stamps 

23. Check Sorting Trays cating Systems 81. Travelers Checks 

24. Checking Account Plans ~ 51. Interest Tables 82. Trucks, Tellers 

25. Christmas Savings Clubs 52. Ladders 83. Typewriters 

26. Clocks—Outdoor 53. Lighting Systems, 84. Typewriters, Automatic 

27. Coin Bags Fluorescent 85. Typewriter Stands 

28: Coin Boxes 54. Locking Envelopes 86. Vaults 

29. Coin Changers 55. Maps 87. Vault Trucks 


Metered Mail Systems 88. 
Name Plates and Desk 89. 


Rand McNally and Ce., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


facturing Corporation, the modern, 
streamlined changer is capable of 
holding $125.00 in assorted coins. 


Lightweight aluminum alloy has 
been used in body construction. 
Keys, coin ejecting bars and springs 
are of non-rusting bronze. The main 
shaft is of stainless steel. 


Total weight of the changer is 8 
pounds. It measures 6% inches 
high, 11 inches wide and 9% inches 
deep, can easily be shifted, and 
operates in a minimum of counter 
space. 

The new changer doesn’t contain 
any screws or bolted parts, and as 
a result, can be assembled or dis- 
assembled without the use of tools 
in just a few minutes. 

Finish is silver gray hammertone 
with polished bronze keys. Rubber 
feet protect counters and desk tops 
against marring and prevent the 








Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

0. Pass Books 

61. Past Due Notices 

. Pay Roll Envelopes 

63. Personalized Checks 

64. Personal Loan Advertising 
65. Personal Loan Systems 

. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proof Machines 

. Railings 

69. Recorders, Voice 

70. Rubber Stamps 

— Fire and Burglar- 










Vault Ventilators 
Visible Records 
. Window and Lobby Displays 
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changer from “creeping.” A dust- 
proof gray fabric cover is supplied, 

Further information and _ bro- 
chures will be sent upon request. 
Write Cee Kay Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 7930 South Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago 17, III. 





Diebold Introduces New Cabinets 
For Its Tra-Dex Record Systems 


Two completely new, low-cost 
filing cabinets housing its Tra-Dex 
Vertical-Visible record systems 
have been announced by the Die- 
bold Company. 

Under the Tra-Dex system refer- 
ence can be made to any record in 
the file without touching a record. 
Three visible margins, in which in- 
formation on the record is always 
visible in the file, make this feature 
possible. 


Further savings in time and 
money are provided by use of the 
file cabinets themselves. With 
them it no longer becomes neces- 
sary to open and close drawers or 
even move away from your desk 
to find the records you need. 


The larger of the two new hous- 
ing units is a two-tier cabinet ac- 
commodating twice as many records 
as prior one-tier cabinets. Both the 
new one- and two-tier cabinets fea- 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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ture new design and functional im- 
provements. 

Full information on these new 
record housing units and the Tra- 
Dex record systems will gladly be 
supplied upon request by Diebold, 
Incorporated, Canton, Ohio. 





Haskell of Pittsburgh Offers 
Quality Desks at Moderate Cost 


Here is one of the five secretarial 
desks now in full production at the 
Haskell of Pittsburgh plant. All are 
prominently featured in the firm’s 
new catalog published recently. 

Two of the models are in the com- 
pany’s popular L-Luxury Line, the 
L-540-SD double pedestal, as 
shown above, and the L-423-SD sin- 
gle pedestal design. The other three 
are offered in the PR-Budget line, 
as single and double pedestal and 
fixed bed desks. 

According to the manufacturer, 
quality at moderate cost has been a 
major factor in designing these steel 
office decks. Each offers features 
usually found only in much higher 
priced models. 

For complete details, write Has- 
kell, Inc., 303 East Carson Street, 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Give-Away Jackets Promote 
Use of Safe Deposit Boxes 


Paper and acetate jackets for im- 
portant and valuable papers have 
been offered to banks by Hamilton 
James Associates as a means of pro- 
moting the use of Safe Deposit 
Boxes. 

Ideal for use as bank department 
give aways or as promotional pieces 
in the hands of local businessmen, 
the jackets measure 4%, by 9% 
inches. 

Standard copy identifying the 
content and urging the use of a safe 
deposit box for storage appears on 
each jacket. Space has also been 
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MORE GADGETS 


continues to infiltrate our business. 
They seem to pop up where we least 
expect them, and if they work they 
quickly become an integral part of 
our procedures. If they don’t work, 
they are quickly discarded and 
someone spirits them away. 


| The never-ending parade of gadgets 
i 


develop so many gadgets is because 
everyone in our organization wants 
to get into the act and contribute 
something to make the job easier. 
Surprisingly enough, most of them 
work and we are convinced that 
their use provides us with the plus 
factor that enables us to make a 
profit somewhat greater than 
normally could be hoped for in 


Apparently the reason why we 
| 





E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


‘ 


provided for the bank imprint and 
a short message. 


The acetate as well as the paper 
jackets are neat in appearance and 
quickly appeal to the average per- 
son’s desire to keep his important 
papers safe and in order. 


Paper jackets are of sturdy 28% | 


sulphite and in common with the 
acetate jacket will stand a lot of 
wear. 


Orders have been limited to a 


minimum of 100 of any one jacket. | 


Quantity prices are offered. 


Contact Hamilton James Asso- 
ciates, 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 
5, Wis. 


Automatic Machine Increases 
Stapling Production 50 Per Cent 


Production can be increased as 
much as 50 per cent in any stapling | 


operation through the use of this 
new automatic machine marketed 
by Andrew Technical Service. 
Capable of accommodating a con- 
ventional desk type stapler, the new 


machine operates the stapler as | 


rapidly as the work can be fed. 
It can be equipped with either a 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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our particular type of business. 


We suspect also that they help us 
to provide our customers with greater 
value and better workmanship, 
because they literally force us to 
produce within closer tolerances. 
Conventional equipment will turn 
out bank checks, but with gadgets 
we turn them out just a little better 
... just a little faster. 


We count ourselves fortunate indeed 
to have such an alert, interested 
group of people who are able to 
engage in tolerant debate and come 
up with the answers. The gadgets 
represent the end result of their 
combined abilities to think a thing 
thru. May the parade continue! 





TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 


ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SAFETY! 





Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty’s storage system assures /fast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY Boxes for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 
Sold by leading stationers. 









Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Record retention chart tells you how long 
to keep specific records. 

2 Gives complete information for best 
procedures in record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill 






CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


4-DOOR 
WELDED STEEL 
COMPARTMENT TRUCK 
applications 


for 
storage between 
your bank floor and vault. 


Provides 
locked, 


many 
portable 


40”L x 20”W x 36”H. Welded steel throughout. 
channel reinforced. 4” dia. rubber tired casters, 
rear are swivelled. Each compartment 1344"H x 
20”W x 19”D with removable shelf. Key locks 
all different, master key control. Green lacquer 
finish. 


$160.00 f.0.b. Phila. 


1809 CALLOWHILL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 











THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION Co. 








foot treadle or switch arm for 
operation. In the latter case, the 
slight pressure of the paper against 
the arm is sufficient to actuate the 
mechanism. 

Successful applications of the ma- 
chine include collating sheets of 
instruction manuals, specifications, 
insurance policies, and hundreds 
of other operations where a hand 
stapler is used to a point of fatigue. 

Completely portable, the machine 
weighs only 10 pounds, and can be 
put to work instantly by anyone 
who can use an ordinary stapler. 
It operates on 115 volts AC from 
any convenient outlet. 

Also available is a twin-head 
machine utilizing two staplers 
operated simultaneously by the 
same actuating switch. Twin sta- 
plers can be mounted anywhere 
from two to twelve inches apart 


| depending upon application. 


Additional information may be 
obtained from Andrew Technical 
Service, 6972 North Clark Street, 


| Chicago 26, Il. 





| Pay Check “Window” Envelope 
| Provides Positive Privacy 
| 


The Outlook Envelope Company 
| makes the opaque window envelope 
| shown above. 
| Capable of many uses where con- 
| tent secrecy is desired, the envelope 
| is especially well suited for wage 
| distribution. The narrow slotted 

window, with transparent shield, 
| provides sufficient space in which to 
| show the check owner’s name and 


clock or payroll number. 

When requested, the company 
will print a stock message on the 
face of the envelope explaining why 
the window type has been used, 
In part the message reads .. . “Your 
check in this sealed opaque Pay- 
check Outlook envelope provides 
positive privacy, also a certainty 
that your check cannot be delivered 
to someone else.” 

Sample envelopes will be sent 
to anyone writing the company at 
1001 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


































































Capillary-Action Prevents Ink 
Waste in Sengbusch Pen Set 


The Sengbusch Self Closing Ink 
Stand Company makes this capil- 
lary-action HP 6 Handi-pen set. 

Measuring 4% inches long by 3 
inches wide, the sturdy plastic base 
holds a six month supply of ink, an 
almost certain guarantee against 
the empty pen nuisance. 

An exclusive “capillary” inking 
feature keeps ink fresh while help- 
ing to prevent waste and spoilage. 

Any kind of ink can be used in 
the set which will not leak or over- 
flow. It can be filled quickly from 
any bottle and will maintain its 
own proper ink level. 

The nibin screw-in feed holds 
enough ink to write a full page 
without re-inserting the pen in the 
ink container. 

This feature, coupled with an 
alloy tipped point of the user’s own 
choosing, makes the pen a popular 
item on officers’ desks or in the 
workroom. 

Available in black, copper and 
gray lustrous plastic with bases 
match, the set is offered on a ten 
day free trial basis. 

Write the Sengbusch Self Closing 
Ink Stand Company, Sengbust 
Building, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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There's a Right Ladder For Every Job 


For banks with large, double 
story lobbies and workrooms with 
high ‘ceilings: Ladders that make it 
possible for maintenance employees 
to do the job properly and with 
safety. 

Shown above are two ladders 
used for handling lights and light- 
ing fixtures. One, constructed with 
a platform, is comfortable and easy 
to work from; the other, requiring 
the worker to balance on a single 
step, is hazardous. 


An interesting leaflet covering 
this subject was issued recently by 
the American Ladder Institute. 
Titled There’s A Right Ladder for 
Every Job the leaflet contains, in 
addition, a valuable appendix giv- 


ing the main points in the care of | 


ladders. 

Copies of the leaflet may be had 
upon request. Address the Institute 
at 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Il. 





=== | SAFFORD STAMP WORKS, IN 
—— 205 W. MADISON STREET 
at CHICAGO 6, KL. 





This Finger Moistener Pad 
Will Be Welcome In Your Bank 


Among the many time saving 
items offered for use in bank work- 
rooms by Safford Stamp Works, 
Inc., is this glycerine finger moist- 
ener pad. 

Measuring just four inches in 
diameter, the compact pad is a 
welcome assistant in the office, 
teller’s cage or in any one of the 
many other sections where it could 
be put to use. 

Sag and lint proof, the pad is 








RUBBER STAMPS 


DATERS—STAATS' MONEY CHANGERS— 
STAMP PADS 
NOTARY & CORPORATE SEALS 


SAFFORD STAMP WORKS, INC. 


205 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Since 1893 
SEND FOR CATALOG #52 
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sturdy and is long lived. Most im- 


portant of all, it will not cause the 
fingers to become sticky or messy. 
Priced individually as well as in 
quantity. 
Address the company at 205 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Ill., for additional information. 


Burroughs Adds 
Electronics Division 


Growing importance of 
roughs Corporation’s 


lishment of the Electronic Instru- 
ments Division as a separate manu- 
facturing and marketing division, 
John S. Coleman, president, an- 
nounced last month in Detroit. 

The division formerly was a part 
of the corporation’s Philadelphia 
Research Center. Burroughs Elec- 


Bur- | 
electronic | 
products has resulted in the estab- | 





tronic Instruments Division pro- | 


duces and markets scientific instru- 
ments, including pulse control units, 
scientific computers and electronic 
components such as vacuum tubes. 


Perry O. Smith, who has been 


director of the division since it was 


started, has been named general | 
manager. Lawrence T. LaPatka will | 


serve as sales manager, and Her- 

man J. Bruning, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed chief accountant. 
“Products of the Electronic In- 












BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


NOISE 


AT ITS SOURCE! 





Photo Courtesy The Marine Trust Co., 
Buffalo, New York 


Trapping noise af ifs source makes sense. 
The material used in the construction 
of Sof'Tone Acoustical Cabinets is very 
soft and highly noise absorbent. It com- 
pletely absorbs all the harsh metallic 
pitch from any machine noise producing 
a soft, low, pleasant sound. 

Now any machine can be used anywhere 
without distracting anyone! Bankers ac- 
claim the new Sof'Tone No. 2155 LCO, 
illustrated above, as a great boon to 
bookkeeping machine operations. It con- 
trols perfect indirect 
fluorescent lighting, a 33" x 34" vibra- 
tionless desk-like work area, three drawer 


noise, includes 


steel filing cabinet, fan for excellent 
ventilation, and controls machine vibra- 
tion. 







Write today for details. Give ma- 
chines, makes, models you use 
and measurements. 


ASSOCIATES 





27 COMMERCIAL ST. 
ROCHESTER 14, N. Y. 
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CURMANCO 
STEEL BANK SPECIALTIES 


COUNTER CHECK SEPARATOR 


AIDS YOUR HELP! 
SPEEDS WORK! 






OLIVE GREEN 
STEEL 


Aids your help in speedily separating local checks, 
clearings, transient, government, money order, etc. 
Pocket 4”x8"x4” high. 


© 4 POCKET $4.50 

© 5 POCKET . 5.50 

© 6 POCKET 6.50 
EACH CLERK NEEDS ONE... 






CASHIER'S 
PAD RACK 


For drafts, notes 
deposit slips and 
all pads easy to 


secure. Saves 
Time. Rigid Weld- 
ed in Steel 


Olive Green. Made 
in three sizes. 


© 6 POCKET 8” x71.” x 4” 


....$4.00 
© 8 POCKET 8” x 912” x 51” ... 5.00 
© 10 POCKET 8” x 11%," x 6%” .. 7.50 


CHANGE TRAY 


For bent and 
mutilated coins that 
jam the Coin Counting Machine. 


e 5 TILL SCOOP 4” x 2” x 15” $4.00 
© 6 TILL SCOOP 4” x 2” x 18” 5.00 


STEEL COIN BOXES 


“CURMANCO” .. . THE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON. 






SAVE TIME! 
AVOID MISTAKES! 
Each size coin box built to hold different amounts. 
Permits quick check on storage. Takes up small 
vault space. Amounts are plainly morked on both 


ends. Units easy to handle alone. Stack easily. 

Strongly welded. 

© $10 Pennies © $100 Dimes 

® $20 Nickels ® $100 Quarters 

© $40 Nickels @ $100 Halves 

© $50 Dimes ® $100 Dollars 
© EACH COIN BOX $ 1.00 
© 12 COIN BOXES . 10.00 


e CURRIER e 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Saint Paul 8, Minnesota 
Established 1917 












| struments Division have become 
| such an important part of the com- 


pany’s business that its establish- 
ment as a separate operation was 


| desirable,” Mr. Coleman said. 


The Philadelphia division pro- 


| duced the Burroughs “UDEC”, the 


new electronic computer recently 
installed at Wayne University in 
Detroit. 

A production model of the new 
Burroughs Beam Switching tube, 


| which can do the work of ten stand- 
| ard-type vacuum tubes, 
| troduced by the division at the 


was in- 


recent Eastern Joint Computer Con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. The 
division also exhibited laboratory 
models of several other new elec- 
tronic devices. 

It will occupy the entire building 
at 1209 Vine Street, Philadelphia, 
when the Research Center moves to 
its new $3,000,000 home in nearby 
Paoli, Penna., in the spring of 1954. 


Mosler Goes to India 


India, too, is modernizing her 
banks. That nation’s first drive-in 
banking window has been shipped 
to the Bank of Patiala, located in a 
town of 69,850 in the state of Pepsu. 
President Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., of 
the Mosler Safe Co., announced 
that the window ordered was of 
bay type construction built with 
bullet-proof glass and framed in 
stainless steel. Conversation be- 
tween teller and customer is carried 
on by means of a two-way commu- 
nications system. 

Mr. Mosler is confident of the 
window’s success in India and looks 
forward to more orders from that 
country. 


Silencing Your Proof Machine 


On a busy day your proof depart- 
ment probably sounds like a war 
plant.in action. Proof machines are 
bound to make noise when operat- 
ing at top speed. 

To kill this distracting clatter and 
thus indirectly increase the effi- 
ciency of your workers, Gates Asso- 
ciates have introduced an entirely 
new SofTone Acoustical Cabinet 
especially designed for use with the 
IBM proof machine. 

Suitable for use with the old style 
IBM as well as new 20 or 32 pocket 
machines, Cabinet Model 4247, 
shown herewith, is equipped with 
two shielded fluorescent lights, a 





fan and two tape doors. 

In addition, the cabinet has a 
door for checking tape on top of the 
machine, and two doors on the left 
for use when checks jam. Ample 
space is provided for the operator 
to lean forward and remove checks 
from the upper compartment. 

Outside cabinet measurements 
are 51 inches wide, 44 inches deep 
and 60 inches high. 

Gates Associates, 8 Commercial 
Street, Rochester 14, N.Y., will be 
happy to send additional detail on 
this or any of the many other types 
of acoustical cabinets available. 


Surprise Party 

Martin Luther Haggerty, a vet- 
eran of 50 years with safety-paper 
manufacturers George LaMonte & 
Son, got one of 
the most pleasant 
surprises of his 
life last month 
when he found 
himself the guest 


of honor at a 
banquet of La- 
Monte officers 


and directors. Mr. 
Haggerty, who is’ Martin L. Haggerty 
a vice-president and director, came 
to the firm in 1904 after a period 
of service with the National City 
Bank of New York and The Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings. 

In presenting Mr. Haggerty with 
a golden anniversary award, Presi- 
dent George V. LaMonte said: 
“Few men in this specialized and 
essential industry have made as 
significant contributions in pioneer- 
ing and developing the use and ac- 
ceptance of protective check paper 
used in the banking industry 
throughout the United States.” 
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At last . . . it has happened here —— 





AMLINED CONTROL 


L LOAN DEPARTMENT 
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* |A new, completely mechanized system that 
vt | enforces accuracy and simplifies every function 


te & 


of your Commercial Loan Department 


oe ae ae oe ee Se Se 2 2 ee ee ee ee, 


\ 
ENJOY THIS SECURITY 


1. Mechanical control of all new 
notes and interest, with a record 
for the borrower. 

2. Mechanical endorsement of all 
note payments, with a receipt for 
the borrower. 

3. Automatic daily totals of new 
loans, loan payments, interest. 


Every loan transaction... plus the many miscellaneous transactions 
of a loan teller... are organized into a sure, smooth flow of work by 
Burroughs Streamlined Control. Immediate, proved and consoli- 
dated records of every operation are always available. Note teller 
balancing becomes a mere count-of-cash at the day’s end. 





New uniform note forms that permit instant location of any note on 
fle... a liability ledger that provides complete credit history infor- 
mation .. . effective control of dliequensy tems are just a few of 
came the highlights of this new plan. 


igerty 


rial 4. Mechanical proof of all note 
Cis Streamlined Control for Commercial Loan Departments is time balances. 
ity 
Sea- Another Burroughs First! items under total for periodic re- 
er ‘ lease to proof department. 
, A complete description of how this plan overcomes loan department SPR : 
with P ‘ ——- : 6. Elimination of pen-and-ink oper- 
. problems is offered in the portfolio, “Streamlined Control for the ‘i d ili 4 
> si- . ee f ations and many auxiliary records. 
has Commercial Loan Department.” Ask your Burroughs man for ¥, tah. haat: elle teehee 
said: complete details. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. . a : panel " 9. 
and ° simple distribution operation 


to provide totals for the General 
Ledger by note class. 


9. A neat, accurate liability ledger 
with complete credit history. 


10. Improved delinquency control. 
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E. Chester Gersten Honored 


The senior officers of The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


recently honored 
E. Chester Ger- 
sten, president of 
the bank, at a 
dinner commem- 
orating the 
completion of his 
twenty-fifth year 
in that office. 
Highlighting the 
dinner was the 
presentation to 
Mr. Gersten of a 
wood carving of the bank’s main 
office building, executed by Vincent 
Glinsky a famous contemporary 





E. Chester Gersten 





sculptor. The replica, suitably in- 
scribed, has concealed within it an 
eight-day spring-driven pendulum 
movement activating a reproduc- 
tion of the Westminster chimes. 


Mr. Gersten started his banking 
career in 1909 as a messenger for 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, and was vice-president 
of that institution when he was 
elected president of Public National 
on January 9, 1929. 


Chubb & Son, New York, has ad- 
mitted to the firm H. ADDISON TAY- 
LOR, JR., vice-president of Federal 
Insurance Co., and WILLIAM M. 
REES, vice-president of the Vigilant 
Insurance Co. Both companies are 
managed by Chubb. 
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Art Exhibit Held in F-P Trust's Lobby 


Art took over the banking room of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
recently when the Third Annual Exhibit of the Regional Council of 
Community Art Centers.was set up there. In addition to paintings, 
metal craft, textiles, silk screen, and various other art forms were 
on display. 


At a private preview for about 2500 invited guests, Bank President 
Howard C. Petersen presented prizes amounting to $500 to artists and 
art groups whose entries were judged best by a committee of three, 


all prominent in art circles. 


The exhibit, open to the public for one week, was composed of 


the work of both professionals and non-professionals. 


Prizes were 


awarded in both groups and additional awards were made for the 
most popular painting, determined by visitors’ votes, and for the best 


group panel. 


The Regional Council of Community Art Centers is made up of 13 
individual art groups located in Greater Philadelphia. 





Three NABAC Regionals 


The first of three spring regional 
conferences scheduled by the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers will be the Nine- 
teenth Eastern Regional to be held 
at the John Marshall Hotel in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, April 25th to 28th. 
Harvey C. Higgerson, cashier, The 
Central National Bank of Rich- 
mond, is general chairman. 

The Fifth Northern Regional 
under the Chairmanship of Philip 
Geers, cashier, Cincinnati Branch, 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 9th to 12th. 

M. F. Markward is the general 
chairman of the Fifth Southern 
Regional which will be held at the 
Texas Hotel in Fort Worth, May 
23rd to the 26th. Mr. Markward is 
comptroller of The Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank. 

The programs at each of these 
conferences will stress auditing, 
control and new operating proce- 
dures for banks of all sizes. 
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Chase to Handle Retirement 
Plans for Correspondents 


Chase National Bank, New York, 
has a new program for handling 
employee retirement plans for its 
correspondent banks. It operates on 
a fee basis and is the product of 
the pension trust department. 


Folders describing the system 
have been sent to some but not all 
correspondents, depending on the 
bank’s probable adaptiveness to the 
plan. 

Senior Vice-President George 
Champion explained that the sys- 
tem is not meant to compete with 
retirement benefit plans sponsored 
by State banking associations in a 
number of states. 





Only One Right Formula 
for Budgeters 


New techniques in*personal and 
family budgeting are explored in a 
32-page book “Your Money—how 
to get more out of it through A New 
Approach to Budgeting,” published 
by Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Prepared by Mrs. Sylvia 
Shiras, family counselor, working 
with the bank’s Vice-President H. 
C. Kinkaid, the booklet advises that 
the only right formula for a budget 
is the one you make for yourself 
based on your own abilities and 
ambitions and present economic 
conditions. 

Adaptable to either family or in- 
dividual budgeting, it shows how 
the varying standards of living af- 
fect personal money management. 


The Newport (R.I.) National 
Bank recently celebrated its 150th 
Anniversary with a party and 
luncheon at which were present na- 
tionally-known banking dignitaries, 
together with city, state and na- 
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tional officials. Guest of honor was 
Augustus J. Martin, vice-president 
of the United States Trust Co., New 
York, a native of Newport. A fea- 
ture of the occasion was a display 
of the bank’s records, dating back 
to 1803. President Cornelius C. 
Moore extended the bank’s official 
welcome. 


Jonathan S. Raymond James N. Land 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, has promoted JONA- 
THAN S. RAYMOND and JAMES N. 
LAND from vice-president to senior 
vice-president and named the latter 
head of the newly formed economics 
office. 


The oldest national bank in 
Michigan, First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Kalamazoo, was 90 years 
old recently. Newly appointed of- 
ficers are: C. H. KLEINSTUCK, chair- 


man; MERRILL B. TAYLOR, vice 
chairman; and MARK B. PUTNEY, 
president. 








Richard S. Perkins 


Harvey Hill 


The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, with head offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., recently announced 
the election of HARVEY HILL to the 
office of vice-president and general 
trust officer, to succeed Larkin H. 
Parris who has retired following a 
34-year career with the bank. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has appointed as vice chair- 
man of the board RICHARD S. PER- 
KINS, who will continue as president 
of the City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
National City’s trust affiliate. EBEN 
W. PYNE, former vice-president of 
National City, was named a vice- 
president of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. and assistant to the presi- 
dent. Named assistant vice-presi- 
dents were HAROLD L. HAMMOND and 
GEORGE F. NOLAN, while the follow- 
ing were appointed assistant cash- 
iers: ROBERT R. ATTERBURY, JR., DAN 
FINDLAY PORTER, RICHARD S. SMITH 
and ROBERT SWANSON, JR. 








will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Theodore |. Salamon Eugene S. Hooper 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has 
advanced THEODORE I. SALAMON from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. Also promoted were 
BENJAMIN F. GORDON and FRANK G. 
WAITE, now assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 


Senior Vice-President EUGENE S. 
HOOPER of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York, has been elected a di- 
rector of General Crude Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
has elected JAMES H. GAY and 
GEORGE SLAUGHTER assistant vice- 
presidents. Newly named assistant 
treasurers include ROBERT M. CAN- 
FIELD, HUBERT HORAN, WALTER 
HORNE, MORTON KANTER and MILTON 
STEARNS. 











for a Vacation? 
for Retirement? 
for a Branch Office? 
for a New Plant? 


Write our Research Dept. for 
any information you desire. 


ARIZONA'S 
STATEWIDE & 


BANK Home Office: Phoenix 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Changes at Commerce Trust 


Fourteen officers who had come up through the ranks of Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. were recently advanced 
another step. The following were promoted from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president: Tom C. Cannon, W. L. Gibson, Thomas W. 
Hutchason, P. V. Miller, Jr., Karl R. Sagl, Howard P. Cameron and 
Charles H. Owens, Trust Officers, were given the added title of vice- 
president. These assistant cashiers were elevated to the position of as- 
sistant vice-president: H. James Bartels, Francis E. Boesche, Kenneth 
D. Brown, Elmer Erisman, Ernest A. Morse, John E. Painter and 
Russell W. Woolley. Above: Back Row (1 to r) Russell W. Woolley, 
Ernest A. Morse, John E. Painter, H. James Bartels, Kenneth D. 
Brown, Francis E. Boesche, and Elmer Erisman. Front Row (1 to r) 
Charles H. Owens, Howard P. Cameron, P. V. Miller, Jr., Karl R. 
Sagl, W. L. Gibson, Thomas W. Hutchason, and Tom C. Cannon. 


Former Assistant Vice-President 
GEORGE H. DOBELMAN was named 
vice-president at the Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank in New Orleans, where 
he will continue to direct the in- 
stallment credit department. His as- 
sistant, PHILLIP J. CARROLL, was 
named assistant cashier. WILLIAM T. 
EDDINS and LOUIS F. KLEIN were pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president, 
while E. H. KAFOED was appointed 
assistant cashier. ; 


Tradesmens Land Title Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, has elected 
as vice-president GEORGE H. EARLE, 
Iv, former assistant vice-president. 
Also promoted were FRANK J. HER- 
MANN and LEO J. HUGHES, assistant 
vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer, respectively. 


HARLAN B. ROBINSON has been 
elected trust officer of Bank of 
America and will serve in the Los 
Angeles headquarters office. 





John R. Sears 


Walter Brogdon 


Recently promoted from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president at 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
were WALTER BROGDON and JOHN R. 
SEARS. JAMES W. KEAY, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, and E. E. MONTEITH, 
JR. have been advanced to assistant 
vice-presidents. Others, all elected 
assistant cashiers, were ROBERT CARL 
ATKINS, FRANK FIELDS, DAVID GRIMES, 
RICHARD HARRELL, JAMES HEMMING- 
SON, REX JOHNSON, C. E. KAY, WIL- 
LIAM M. REED II, HAIZ WEBB and TOM 
WREN. 
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JOHN C. VIRDEN has been reap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland where he was renamed 
chairman. LEO L. RUMMELL, dean of 
Ohio State University’s College of 
Agriculture, was redesignated as 
deputy chairman for 1954. Mr. 
Virden then announced the follow- 
ing appointments: CLIFFORD F. HOOD, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp., as chairman of the bank’s 
Pittsburgh branch; and DR. JOHN C. 
BAKER, president of Ohio University, 
as chairman of the Cincinnati 
branch’s board. Named directors 
were: HENRY A. ROEMER, JR., presi- 
dent of the Sharon Steel Corp., A. L. 
RASMUSSEN, president of the War- 
ren National Bank, Pa., and LEON- 
ARD M. CAMPBELL, president of the 
Second National Bank, Ashland, 
Ky. 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
recently named as vice-presidents 
WILLIAM F. FINLEY and WILLIAM 
MC KINLEY, while JOSE A. MACHADO, 
JR., and HENRY G. SHARPE were pro- 
moteu to assistant vice-presidents. 
Assistant treasurers in various 
branches are: JOHN A. ALLEN, GEORGE 
E. BEATTY, ELIZABETH A. BRADY, 
THEODORE R. HILB, ALBERT H. HILDE- 
BRANDT, ROBERT K. HYNES and FRED- 
ERICK H. MC GLYNN. Others advanced 
to the same office are: JOHN S. 
BLIVEN, HUGH P. CONWAY, THEODORE 
K. PULLEN and HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, JR., and KEN- 
NETH H. MC DOWELL have been made 
trust officers, and C. RUSSELL SIGLER 
has been elected assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


In San Francisco, Bank of Amer- 
ica has promoted ALFRED R. ZIPF to 
assistant vice-president in the con- 
trollers department. He began 
working for the bank as a messenger 
in 1935 and has served recently as 
a district operations officer. ELVIN A. 
GUGLIEMONI has been advanced to 
assistant cashier and assigned to the 
Excelsior office. DR. DAVID L. GROVE 
has been promoted to the rank of 
economist and placed in charge of 
the bank’s economic activities. 


Promotions at the State Bank of 
St. Charles, St. Charles, Ill., have 
Made GEORGE H. BELL, JR. a cashier 
and both LEONARD D. DE RAEDT and 
HARRY J. BENSON assistant cashiers. 
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William O. Heath 


Lambert W. Bredehoft 


Vice-President WILLIAM 0. HEATH 
of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has been named to suc- 
ceed LYNN LLOYD, retiring head of 
the trust department. Recently ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of the bank 
are LAMBERT W. BREDEHOFT, WEN- 
DELL C. GRIFFITH and WILLIAM C. 
NORBY. Promotions to the office of 
assistant vice-presidents were given 
to NORVILLE A. AU BUCHON, MARVIN 
D. MC MILLAN, J. BROOKS CORWINE, 
Cc. J. HAMBLETON, JR., HIRAM F. 
BRIGHT, WILLIAM J. DUMPER and 
PAUL W. WOLF. The following ap- 
pointments have also been an- 
nounced by Harris Trust: NORMAN 
BARKER, JR., ARTHUR L. DILLING, 





W. C. Griffith William C. Norby 


FLOYD D. ELWOOD, GREGG A. HUNTER, 
C. BAYARD SHELDON and F. BRADLEY 
THOMAS, JR. as assistant cashiers; 
JOHN S. DUNHILL, MARTIN J. MORRI- 
SON, FRED G. WANGELIN, and ARTHUR 
T. WELLMAN as assistant secretaries; 
and JOHN R. GOLDEN as assistant 
trust counsel. 


Promotions, announced by the 
Second National Bank, Houston, 
Tex., advanced ROBERT GOECKE to 
the office of assistant comptroller. 
LOUIS. TYBOR, formerly assistant 
cashier, was advanced to assistant 
vice-president, as was JOE BIEN- 
VENU, personnel director. LOUIS 
LUEHR was named assistant cashier. 








Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1953 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New York « San Francisco - Cuicaco « Los ANGELEs « SEATTLE * PorTLAND 


Boston + SprinGriELD « Puitapetputa « PirrspurcH * CLEVELAND « INDIANAPOLIS 


LovIsvILLE Derroir 


SACRAMENTO + Fresno + San Jose * Pasapena « San Disco 





MINNEAPOLIS 





* SPOKANE OaKLAND Eureka 











From Minneapolis comes the news 
that Northwestern National Bank 
has advanced LEONARD L. BERGLUND, 
WILHELM JASON, KEITH BARNETT, 
PHILIP B. HARRIS and ROBERT E. CONN 
as vice-presidents. Promoted to as- 
sistant vice-president were: Ww. 0. 
JOHNSON, HOMER C. LUICK, MYRON C. 
CARLSON and THOMAS R. CONNERS. 
HARVEY J. SCHNEIDER, C. PAUL LIND- 
HOLM, ROBERT G. ZIEMER, S. J. FITZ- 
SIMMONS, E. S. SWENSON, ARNOLD J. 
LUND and GEORGE B. CLIFFORD, III 
are now assistant cashiers. New of- 
ficers in the trust department are: 
JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, JOHN w. 
PRING, ROBERT M. MOORE, HAROLD G. 
OLSON and JOHN D. ROGERS. 


Former Second Vice-President 
LEO V. HARNDEN of the Continental 
Iiiinois National Bahk and Trust 
Company of Chicago has been 
elected secretary of the bank. In the 
commercial banking department 
IRVING SEAMAN, JR., assistant cash- 
ier, has been promoted to second 
vice-president. Advanced to trust 
officer was HAROLD 0. SCHULTZ, 
former assistant secretary. 
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COUPON 
COMPANY 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between. cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of whet we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


John B. Bridgwood Milton J. Hayes 


Chase National Bank, New York, 
has a new senior vice-president in 
the person of JOHN B. BRIDGWOOD, 
executive officer of the bank’s trust 
department. Three new vice-presi- 
dents are JOHN C. HOLT, JOHN K. 
FITZGERALD and LOUIS A. RUSSO. 


Newly appointed vice-president 
of American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago is MIL- 
TON J. HAYES, a member of the in- 
vestment division. WEYMOUTH S. 
KIRKLAND, FRANK J. O’ROURKE, IRA 
FRANK, JR. and GERARD E. KEIDEL 
have been appointed assistant vice- 
presidents. Both JOHN H. BALDAUF 
and ADAM GRUBER are now assistant 
cashiers. 


T. P. COATS, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Central Bank of Oakland, 
Calif., has been elected president. 
Affiliated with the bank since May 
of 1949 when he assumed the office 
of vice-president, Mr. Coats has 
been in banking over a period of 35 
years. At present he is also a di- 
rector of The First National Bank 
and vice-president of Stanislaus 
County Bank, both of Oakdale. 


JOSEPH A. HANNAN, JR. and ALFRED 
T. ALLIN have been promoted to 
vice-president at Bank of New 
York. Two other promotions ad- 
vanced JOHN O. TIERNAN to assistant 
vice-president and ROBIN A. DANTON 
to assistant treasurer. 


Elected to new posts at Benefi- 
cial Loan Corp. were THOMAS A. 
MC GRATH, vice-president and 
comptroller; SVEN I. LINDELL, vice- 
president; and WILLIAM E. THOMP- 
SON, secretary. Before the election 
Mr. McGrath was comptroller of the 
the firm’s management subsidiary. 
Mr. Thompson was formerly presi- 
dent of Personal Finance Company, 
of New York, a subsidiary. 


After 32 years in the U.S. Army, 
COL. ROBERT E. M. DES ISLETS has 
joined the staff of City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
as special representative in the new 
business department. 


CLAYTON WHITE, a New York 
farmer and director of several agri- 
cultural cooperatives, has been 
named chairman of the board of 
directors of the Buffalo branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Appointed directors were: 
ROBERT L. DAVIS, president of the 
First National Bank of Olean; Jay 
E. CRANE, vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Co.; and ROBERT ¢, 
TAIT, president of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Co. Mr. Crane also was 
named chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve Agent for 1954. 
WILLIAM I. MYERS was reappointed 
deputy chairman. 


In Newark, N.J., Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. has made the following 
advancements: EDWARD S. ATWATER, 
III, ROBERT W. BRUCE, JR., FRANK J. 
MC FADDEN and FRANK R. GAETJE to 
vice-president; and JOHN S. BACHEL- 
LER and FRANK E. LOTT to vice- 
president-trust officer. Promoted to 
second vice-president were WIL- 
LIAM L. HOFFMANN, WILLIAM F. 
KRUMWIEDE, JULIUS J. MARION and 
MELVIN L. PERRY. WILLIAM lL. 
BROWER was named a trust officer, 
and FRED E. KIRSCH, JR. was ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer. 


ALBERTUS TAAPKEN, assistant vice- 
president at the head office of the 
Anglo California National Bank, 
has been given the additional 
designation of manager of the for- 
eign department. FORREST R. DUNLAP 
has been appointed an assistant 
cashier at that office. 


Elected assistant vice-presidents 
of Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, were SAMUEL 
H. ALLEN, J. JUDSON BROOKS, J. LAW- 
RENCE TURNER and HARRY J. WOOD. 
S. KNOX HUNTER was named assist- 
ant secretary of the loan division. 
At the Homestead office the follow- 
ing officers were elected: w. J. WIL- 
SON, JR., senior vice-president, EARL 
V. GEAR, vice-president in charge, 
B. R. FERRIS, assistant vice-president, 
and GEORGE D. FREY, JR., assistant 
secretary. 
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Mrs. Ruth Sherrill A. T. Etcheson 





President of the Association of 
Bank Women, MRS. RUTH SHERRILL, 
has been promoted from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis. She will continue to be in 
charge of the Government bond 
section of the bank’s bond depart- 
ment. FRED W. JAMES was named 
assistant cashier. 


The Illinois Bankers Association 
has elected as executive vice-presi- 
dent A. T. ETCHESON, executive di- 
rector of The Executives’ Club of 
Chicago for the past seven years. 





From the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago comes word of the re- 
designation of JOHN S. COLEMAN 
(Class C director) as chairman and 
Federal Reserve Agent for this 
year. B. R. PRALL (Class C director), 
president of Butler Bros., Chicago, 
was redesignated deputy chairman. 
Reappointed a director of the De- 
troit branch was WILLIAM M. Day, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Michigan Bell Telephone Co., De- 
troit. EDWARD E. BROWN, chairman 
of the board of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, has been reap- 
pointed as a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council. President of The 
Detroit Bank, Raymond T. Perring, 
was reappointed a director of the 
Detroit branch. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. has an- 
nounced the election of ROGER MAY- 
NARD to vice-president and the ap- 
pointment of FRANK FORESTER, JR. 


to comptroller. Other advancements | 


promoted SAMUEL R. CALLAWAY and 
ALFRED H. VON KLEMPERER to assist- 
ant vice-president, and ALFRED R. 
TURNER, CLEMENT D. GILE and 
DONALD R. ATKIN to assistant treas- 
urer. Both GEORGE J. K. MATTHEWS 
and ROBERT J. MAC CUAIG have been 
made assistant trust officers. 
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CLUBTROLLER* pocket filing 
sheets and binder contain all the 
necessary ledger information for 
1000 accounts. Patents pending, 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 
new Clulbticller* system 


Rand M¢Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
which effects tremendous savings in record keeping time. First tested and 
proved in a large Chicago bank, now more than half a million Christmas 
Club accounts are being kept on CLUBTROLLERS. 

The CLUBTROLLER Pocket Filing Sheet system eliminates all need for 
maintaining ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, 
which carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of pay- 
ment, account number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves 
as a perfect posting record when filed in the CLUBTROLLER. 

Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. Thus the time- 
consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 





















































































































































This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Clubtroller System and on Rand M¢Nally’s full line 
of Christmas Club Supplies. 





























*Clubtroller Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 ° 


























P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 











Newly elected vice-presidents at 
The Philadelphia National Bank are 
E. CHANDLEE ARCHER and WALTER H. 
JOHNSON. Both formerly held the 
office of assistant vice-president. 
Other promotions have made 
HAROLD K. KOCH, CHESTER I. WARREN, 
JR., WISTAR H. MAC LAREN, ARTHUR H. 
QUINN, JR. and WILLIAM BATES, JR. 
assistant vice-presidents. Seven 
new assistant cashiers are: G. RAY- 
MOND CARLIN, ALFRED J. SCHNEIDER, 
J. HOWELL STALEY, FRANK P. DYER, 
JR., MARK MACCAUGHERN, JR., 
GEORGE M. DORRANCE, JR. and E. PAUL 
OLIPHANT. 


The Hanover Bank, New York, 
has these new assistant vice-presi- 
dents: LE MOINE R. BUCKALEW, 
PHILIP J. ENGLERT, GEORGE H. FRICK, 
GEORGE MOHRMANN, RUSSELL R. 
ROETGER, HERMANN C. SCHWAB, M. S. 
GRAHAM, JR., FRANK W. KAESTNER 
and JACQUES R. STUNZI. Named as- 
sistant treasurers were OWEN R. 
BANCROFT, FRANK M. CREIGHTON and 
EDMUND J. HALL. LLEWELLYN JEN- 
KINS, STEPHEN G. MOORE, EDWARD A. 
MURPHY, JR., STANLEY S. WEYANT 
and WILLIAM A. WELLS were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. 


Two men have been added to the 
headquarters staff of The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. GEORGE D. BUSHNELL, 
JR. has been made an assistant in 
the editorial division, and ROBERT H. 
BUKOWSKI has joined the association 
as assistant secretary in the re- 
search and technical division. 


Former Deputy Chairman PAUL E. 
MILLER of St. Paul has been ap- 
pointed head of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis to succeed the retiring chair- 
man, ROGER B. SHEPARD. President of 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, JOSEPH A. RINGLAND, 
was re-elected a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council for 1954. 
Renamed a director of the Reserve 
bank’s Helena, Mont. branch was 
A. W. HEIDEL, vice-president of 
Powder River County Bank, Broad- 
us, Mont. 


Third National Bank in Nashville 
has elected Comptroller WARREN 
GRAY as vice-president and comp- 
troller and s. C. HIERONYMUS as as- 
sistant vice-president. 
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A Slow Race 


A race without speed was run re- 
cently by high school students in 
Elkhart, Ind. The winner was the 
driver who squeezed the most mile- 
age out of a gallon of gas. 

Promoted by the First National 
Bank and co-sponsored with the 
Old Reliable Insurance Agency, the 
event covered about 50 miles, in- 
cluding both city and rural roads, 
and had a time limit of two hours. 

The field was limited to 30 stu- 
dents who lined up before the race 
for the free fuel furnished by the 
sponsors (see illustration). No pas- 
sengers were allowed, but in each 
car was a riding judge who had the 
power to disqualify his driver for a 
violation of traffic or race rules. 

No “gimmicks” or weights of any 


New assistant vice-presidents at 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, are FRANK B. MC KEVITT, CARL 
L. MOCHWART and WILLIAM M. 
MuIR. All are former assistant sec- 
retaries. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, has advanced to vice-presi- 
dent DANIEL A. FINLAYSON, JR., ED- 
WARD C. NEWFANG and DONALD C. 
PATTERSON. New assistant vice- 
presidents are: AUBREY BOYLES, R. P. 
BROWN, GEORGE W. COX, JR., FRED- 
ERICK E. MAR, D. C. PLATTEN and 
WILLIAM B. STALKER. Also promoted 
were: ARTHUR J. MEUCHE to pension 
trust officer, R. W. SINSABAUGH to 
trust officer, E. W. 
TOMLINSON to personal trust officer, 
CLINTON A. WELLS to trust officer, 


investment 


kind, of course, were allowed on the 
cars and foreign or midget models 
were ruled out. Sons and daughters 
of employees of the sponsors could 
not compete. 

Before the race, contestants 
weighed in and were given a map 
and description of the course. The 
route was well marked and pa- 
trolled by city, state and county 
police. 

There was no entrance fee, but 
trophies and cash prizes were 
awarded. First prize, a large trophy 
and $50 in cash; went to John Dick- 
erhoff, who squeezed his 1952 sedan 
across the finish line a minute be- 
fore the deadline. Second place, $35 
and a trophy, went to May Connolly 
along with the trophy for the best 
girl driver. Eight more cash and 
trophy awards were made to seven 
boys and a girl. 

Average estimated speed was 
slightly less than 30 m.p.h. Judg- 
ing was on the basis of the best gas 
mileage per pound weight of the 
car, therefore, the contestant who 
actually used the least gas, averag- 
ing 26.799 miles per gallon, finished 
seventh because his car was a 
lighter model. 

First National got the idea for the 
race from one staged in Manchester, 
Mich., sent two officers there to in- 
vestigate and then devised their 
own “take it easy race.” It came 
off so successfully that the bank 
plans, along with the school officials, 
to make it an annual affair. 


and IRVING WHITE to 
trust officer. STANLEY DAVISON, 
RICHARD GINGLEN and DAVID L. 
MITCHELL were appointed assistant 
secretaries, and KENNETH F. FOSTER 
was named assistant treasurer. 


investment 


If You're Going Abroad 


The National City Bank of New 
York has made available to those 
making or contemplating a trip 
abroad, a most helpful little booklet 
which it calls The Traveler’s Friend. 
Included in its contents is informa- 
tion regarding currency’ values, 
time changes, and the various for- 
eign equivalents of our weights and 
measures. Also provided is space 
especially prepared for an itinerary, 
addresses, a traveler’s check record, 
and expense record. 
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RUSSIAN 
“INVENTIONS” 


The Lightning Rod ...The Airplane... Penicillin 


The Incandescent Lamp...The Combine and Harvester 


FACT AND FANCY 


Benjamin Franklin invented the light- 
ning rod. But on September 27, 1947, 
Radio Moscow credited a Comrade 
Professor Lomonosov with the in- 
vention. 


The Wright Brothers invented the 
airplane. But on January 16, 1949, 
Russia claimed one Comrade Moz- 
haisky invented it 25 years earlier. 


Sir Arthur Fleming, an Englishman, 
discovered penicillin. But on January 
7, 1947, Radio Moscow said that an 
unidentified Comrade invented it 50 
years earlier. 


Thomas Edison invented the incan- 
descent lamp. But in 1945 Moscow 
contradicted its Own Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia, which credits Edison, 
and named Comrade Ladygin as the 
inventor of the lamp. 


Cyrus H. McCormick invented the 
reaper for harvesting. But Pravda 
said on June 7, 1953, that a Comrade 
Vlasenko invented one “twenty 
times better eleven years earlier.” 





1954 


Sure, next thing they’ll tell us they invented 
the ‘“‘hot dog”’! 


Just how absurd can you get? 


Yet those phony inventions are typical of 
what 70,000,000 captive people in Central and 
Eastern Europe have to hear every day over 
Moscow’s airwaves. 


Every day the people of Red-controlled na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain hear Radio 
Moscow shriek its lies and boasts. And all the 
time, beside their radios, they wait and hunger 
for the TRUTH. 


Their Truth is Radio Free Europe. 


RFE’s 21 powerful transmitters beam a daily 
message of Truth and Hope—and humor to 
counteract Moscow’s lies and “inventions.” 


RFE, operated as an independent American 
enterprise by a committee of private citizens 
like yourself, fights Communism in its own 
back yard—and fights it so effectively that the 
Reds have their hands full trying to control 
and calm these restless, hope-inspired millions. 


RFE needs a dollar from you, and every 
American—to build new transmitters to keep 
the spirits of these captive peoples alive, to 
keep Russia off balance and to help stop World 
War III before it starts. 


Isn’t that a mighty big return on one dollar? 


Send your Truth Dollar to Crusade for Free- 
dom, c/o your local postmaster. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


®) supported by 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 






AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Acme Bulletin Co. .............. 








































Feb. 8-10—Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y. prose ‘aa ean 9, > 
Mar. 2-3—Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, New York, N.Y. American National Bank & Trust 
Mar. 22-24—National Installment Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. Company of Chicago .......... 21 
June 7-11—American Institute of Banking, annual convention, Statler and Biltmore American Surety Co. ............ 41 
Hotels, Los Angeles. B 
Oct. 17-20—Eightieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. Bank Building & Equipment Corp. . 31 
Bank Vault Inspection Co. ........ 56 
ENS WIE IG. 6 6550 dasieldeen cage 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS gs a ae 63 
Se es oP 1, 59 
Apr. 8-10—Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 
Apr. 12-14—Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Cc 
May 5-7—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. Chase National Bonk ........... 37 
May 6-7—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. City National Bank & Trust Company 
May 6-7—Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. Tati. 72 61 
May 9-12—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. Continental Illinois National Bank & 
May 10-11—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. Trust Co., Chicago ............ 33 
May 10-12—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Currier Manufacturing Co. ........ 58 
May 11-13—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 
May 12-13—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. D 
May 12-14—Kansas, Kansas City. De Luxe Check Printers, Inc. ...... 55 
May 14-15—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. a Ye eee ae 
May 16-18—Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio. 
May 17-19—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. F 
May 20-21—Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham. . : . 
May 20-22—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. a a oe eee 
May 21-22—North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks. G 
May 23-25—California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena. . ‘ 
pres 23-26—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. Statice b Te ote fas ar a 
: . y Trust Company of 
May 24-26—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. New York 47 
May 27-29—Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, i —i‘iw 
May 29- H 
June 3—Virginia, Cruise Hammermill Paper Co. .......... 53 
June 3-6—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. cariy tater oun EE Te 6 
June 4-5—South Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Deadwood. Harris Trust & Savings Bank ...... 39 
June 5—Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton. Home Insurance Co. .......... 44-45 
June 6-8—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
June 9-13—Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. | 
June 10-11—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. International Harvester Co. ...... 17 
June 11-12—New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 11-12—Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson. L 
June 13-15—Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart. La Monte & Son, George ..3rd Cover 
June 14-15—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. Lawrence Warehouse Co. .. .2nd Cover 
June 14-15—Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City. 
June 14-16—Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago. M 
June 18-19—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester. Management Development 
June 21-22—-Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma. PIs Wie b aadidiaid dialt w-6 acae eae 32 
June 21-23—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Manufacturers Trust Co. ......... 15 
June 24-26—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. Mosler Safe Co. ..............34-35 
June 24-26—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. N 
National Bank of Detroit ........ 49 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS National Cash Register 
ree ere: eo ee 


National City Bank of New York .. 27 


Apr. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, 15th annual meeting, State 
New York Terminal Warehouse Co. . 18 


College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Apr. 25-28—-NABAC 19th Eastern Regional Conference, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 









P 
pie . ht ape te” CRE EEE 19 
May 9-12—NABAC 5th Northern Regional Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- Philadelphia National Bank ...... 
cinnati, O. 













May 23-26—NABAC 5th Southern Regional Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. R 

Sept. 26-30—Financial Public Relations Association, 39th annual convention, Hotel Statler, Radio Free Europe .............. 67 
Washington, D. C. a re 22-23 

Sept. 27-30—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 41st annual convention, Conrad Remington Rand Inc. ............ 51 














Hilton Hotel, Chicago. S 


Safford Stamp Works, Inc. ...... 57 
Society for Savings ............. 25 






SCHOOLS 















May 30- T 
June 12—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Tauck, Arthur C. & Co. .......... 54 
July 26- Tracers Company of America ..... 12 








v 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix .. 62 


Aug. 7—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
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Easy Payment Plan... 


>ver What could be easier than paying all bills by check. Each recipient is as near as 
over . ai - . a . _: 
the corner mail box! Every time your bank opens a checking account for a new 


customer you automatically provide him with the convenience of paying his bills 


- this simple, safe way. Why not give him an added feeling of prestige by supply- 
1 
4-35 ing him with checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Paper. Checks on these 


fine papers cannot fail to impress both your customer and those to whom his 


“ checks are directed. Your lithographer can show you samples of La Monte Safety 
over Papers... or we will gladly send them direct. 

27 

18 

t ay | A Check Paper All Your Own 
19 Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
4 Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1NptviwuALizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
| against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 

67 aa 
22-23 ; — ’ 
a = : 

57 

25 

54 

12 

62 
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“THE NEA 


S OF OUR RECORDS cannot be surpassed 


t 
: LAR 
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eneesensssee 


=u erases 


: 
{ per BBEEne 


,” reports President Clarke, who 


is proud of the depositors’ statements produced by his National ‘‘135”’ Unit Plan machine. 


"We get 50%annual return on our investment 


in our ational Unit Plan Poster!” 


R. F. Clarke, President, Clarke 
Bank, Papillion, Nebraska, says: 
“We are convinced that, 
because of the savings ob- 
tained through reduction in 
personnel costs, elimination 
of overtime, elimination in 
depreciation and mainte- 
nance costs of a second ma- 
chine, plus the big reduction 
in stationery costs, our 
National System gives us a 
50% return on our invest- 
ment every year. We do not 
hesitate to recommend this 
National Unit Plan to any 
comparable bank.” 


“Two years ago, we adopted the National 
Unit Plan for checking accounts, with 
remarkable results. 


“Previously, we had been using a single 
posting plan, posting an original statement 
and carbonized Jedger, using two carriage- 
type machines. Now we are handling all of 
our posting work—checking accounts, cus- 
tomers’ liability ledger, savings accounts 
and general ledger—on one National ‘135’ 
Unit Plan machine. And handling it with 


an efficiency and economy we never experi- 
enced before... 


“1. All records—statement, ledger and 
journal—are produced by one bookkeeper 
in one simultaneous operation, and all rec- 
ords are in clear original print. With the 
elimination of carbon records, and using 
the combined statement-ledger form, we 
have greatly reduced our stationery costs. 
This saving alone will pay for the major 
portion of the cost of the machine. 


“42. The National ‘135’ is very easy to oper- 
ate. The training period for an operator is 
reduced substantially—even for all posting 
work, and our bookkeeper is very pleased 
with the unusual simplicity of operation. 


—CLARKE BANK, PAPILLION, NEBRASKA 


“*3.. The great flexibility of this Nation 
machine, used normally for checking 
count posting, has proved to be an impo 
tant investment for our bank, for we iz 
clude liability ledger, savings accounts, an 
our general ledger in the posting work 
all on this one National machine. 


““4. We prove postings, old balance pid 
ups, and account selection with Nationa 
7-way proof plan. Error detection is simpl 
fied, and all records must be corrected 


the same time, a decided advantage 
audit control. 


“5. The neatness of our records cannot b 
surpassed. We take a great pride in 
statements we present to our depositors. 


How can National bank accounting machin 
increase efficiency and cut costs in your ban 
How much money will they save you? Call ye 
nearby National representative today, get 
money-saving details right away! 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 








